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Recently Karel Capek, the Czech play- 
wright, who became known to us largely 
through his “‘R. U. R.’*—a play depicting a 
machine civilization and its dire conse- 
quences—spoke out vigorously against the 
“ Americanization of Europe.’’ The New 
York Times asked him to set out the reasons 
that led him to make the attack. He has 
done so in the following article. 


Bu KAREL CAPEK 


© a prominent American I expressed 

| my doubts about the ideals of Amer- 

teanism; I do not know how it came 

to your ears, but now you ask me to 

repeat my objections to your American 
readers. 

Imagine that I do so, and that having 
done so I decide to see for myself whether 
that which I have assumed to be true is 
really the truth. Can you guarantee to me 
that on landing on American soil I shall 
not be quartered in punishment by four 
Ford cars? Or that I shall not be hanged 
upon a sixty-four-story gibbet 230 meters 
high, built of steel and cement in twenty- 
seven and a half minutes? Let the re- 
sponsibility fall upon you—and now I begin. 


Knowledge of America 


Of course, I have never been in America; 
instead I have read with great diligence 
heaps of articles on America, all written 
by Europeans, for nobody can be so franti- 
cally enthusiastic over the New World as 
a European who has spent a couple of 
months there without being run over by a 
motor car. Old Americans whom I meet 
in Europe speak of America with far greater 
skepticism, usually, than these newly baked 
Yankees, who are prouder that they have 
ceased to be greenhorns than that they were 
born with a human soul. 

It seems to me that American ideals are 
far more dangerous for us Europeans than 
for born Americans. I-denot ask whether 
American ideals are good for America, but 
whether they are good for Europe. My 
question is whether Europe should Amer- 
icanize herself, as many people imagine she 
should. 

There are people. who wish that America 
would one day civilize old Europe as Europe 
once civilized the old empire of the Aztecs. 
I admit that this prospect terrifies me as 

‘ the cultural ideals of the European con- 
querors terrified the old Aztecs, and in my 
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ALARM AND AMUSE M. CAPEK 


Author of “R. U. R.” Trembles to See Our Ideals of Speed and Quantity Imposed on Europe, 
Where Art Is Still Leisurely and Where to Live Is More Important Than to Succeed 


Aztec tongue I utter a war cry against this 
endangering of our European reservation. 
Perhaps I should start with cultural 
ideals, but permit me to begin with some- 
thing more simple, namely, bricks and the 
bricklayer’s job. 
I built myself a little house, small, yellow 


and white, like a hard-boiled egg: you have 
no notion how complicated such a thing is 
in Europe. ._Before my house was finished, 
we went through a strike of bricklayers, 
earpenter, cabinetmakers, parquet layers 
and tilers; the building of the house pro- 
ceeded as a two-year social struggle. 


































































































































































































































































































The United States—as Some See Us. 





As long as the work went on at all, the 
workmen had enough time between the lay- 


“ing of two bricks to chat a little, to drink 


beer, to expectorate ahd to scratch their 
backs. For two years I went to see how 
my house was growing. It was a piece of 
my persona) history; my relation to the 
house grew into an endless intimacy. 

In the course of these two years I learned 
a great many details about the labor and 
the life of bricklayers, cabinetmakers,; can- 
teen keepers and other bearded, serious and 
joking men. All this is walled in between 
the bricks and the beams of my house, and 
you can understand that after so many dif- 
ficulties I cling to it with a certain. wild 
patriotism and that I would not exchange 
it for any other. : 

Now, you in America, you would perhaps 


“build such a house in three days; you would 


come in your Ford cars with a finished steel 
construction, tighten some screws, pour sev- 
eral sacks of cement into it, jump into your 
Ford cars and drive away to build some- 
where else. It would be far cheaper and 
quicker; it would have all the technical and 
economic advantages; but I have a feeling 
that I should be less at home in my house 
if it had grown up with such unnatural 
speed. 


Quality vs. Quantity 

Do you remember how Homer describes 
the shield of Achilles? To describe’ how 
this shield was made, the blind poet needed 
f@ whole chant of the Hiad; you in America 
would cast and mold it in ten thousand 
pieces in a day. I admit that in this way 
it is possible to make shields cheaply and 
successfully, but the Iliad could not be made 
in this way. My little house, like the shield 
of Achilles, is not only a piece of work, 
but also, above all, a chapter of life. A 
chapter of a hard and gay life. 

Till now things in Europe have moved 
slowly. It is possible that an American 
tailor makes three coats while our tailor 
makes one; it is possible that an American 
failor earns three times as much as ours, 
but I ask whether he consumes a three- 
times iarger portion of life, whether he is 
three times as much in love as our tailor, 
whether he whistles three times as many 
songs at his work, and whether he has 
three times as many children? 

As I understand it, American efficiency 
is concerned with the increase of output 
and not with the (Continued on Page 23) 
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“But the Prize Was a Yellow-Crowned Night’ Heron.” 


By LUDLOW GRISCOM. 
Aasistant Curator of Birds, Ameri- 
can Museum of Natural History. 

ANHATTAN ISLAND three 

centuries ago was covered 

with primeval forest and 

was almost surrounded by 
vast marshes teeming with water- 
fowl. In 1640 wild turkeys shot on 
the island were worth less than a 
shilling in New Amsterdam. Game 
of all kinds abounded. 

A great metropolis now fills the 
island and has overflowed to the 
mainiand for miles around. The 
marshes have been drained or pol- 
luted and original conditions have 
been obliterated. It needs only a 
little imagination to appreciate the 
profound effect these changes must 
have had on the three hundred 
species of birds that used to frequent 
this region. 

Game has vanished, the water-fowl 
are reduced to a remnant and some 
thirty species have disappeared, 
never to return again. In addition, 
many have ceased t nest near by 
and are visitors only. But the pic- 


‘ture has another side. The decrease 


of the native birds is by no means 
in proportion to the alteration of 
their environment in Greater New 
York City. 

Even in Central Park 


A city park surrounded by miles of 
asphalt and concrete ig surely a sor- 
ry travesty of a forest. Nevertheless 
I have found more than half the na- 
tive birds of this region in Central 
Park in the last two decades, and if 
we extend our inquiry to the outly- 
ing parks the figures are even more 
striking. Two hundred species have 
been noted in both Bronx Park and 
Dyker Heights Park in the last five 
years. 

One reason for this unexpected cir- 
cumstance is that birds are strongly 
attached to their home _ regions. 
They have great power of adapta- 
bility to a changing environment 
and long-suffering patience with new 
conditions. The little screech owl 
still finds a hollow tree in Central 
Park to live in, and thrives as well 
on English sparrows as its fore- 
bears throve on wood mice in the 
same spot three hundred years ago. 
Its wotld has changed, its land- 
scape is inconceivably altered, it is 
surrounded by the hum of incompre- 
hensible human activity, yet clings 
grimly to its ancestral home and 
perpetuates its race. Let us suppose 
it is content in thus fulfilling its 
destiny. 

Some miles of cat-tail swamp in 
South Brooklyn have now shrunk to 
an acre, surrounded by apartment 
houses, a golf links and a houlevard. 
But those shyest and most secretive 





of birds, the rails and the bitterns, 
still Gabble in the muck, still cackle 
and boom in the scraggly reed-beds, 
invoking the ghosts of vanished mul- 
titudes. They are there for no bet- 
ter reason than that they always 
have been there, and they return 
each year with fidelity to the rem- 
nant of their home which is left 
them. 

But the outstanding reason for the 
presence of the many varieties of 
bird life in our city parks is the 
habit of migration. Throughout the 
northern hemisphere the approach 
of Winter compels most birds to 
abandon their homes and seek a 
more genial climate where food is 
abundant. . The next Spring they 
return as rapidly as the advancing 
season assures them of sufficient 
nourishment and favorable weather 
for raising their young. 

Twice each year, therefore, count- 
less millions pour across this region, 
esther retreating in a_ leisurely 
fashion to Winter quarters or eagerly 
returning to the Summer home. Most 
birds fly by night, and their calls 
of encouragement to one another can 
be heard showering out of the black 
sky as they hasten on their journey. 

Wearied by long flight they must 
alight for food and rest at the ap- 
proach of day, nor can they afford 
to be particular. A certain warbler 
nests in the spruce forests of the 
North woods and Winters in a tropi- 
cal jungle in Central America. But 
in the course of its thousand-mile 
journey up the Atlantic seaboard 
these preferred habitats do not oc- 
cur and it will alight in anything 
that logks like a wood. 

The host of migrants finds a city 
park a perfectly satisfactory resting 
place in the early morning. The 
trees and shrubbery assure shelter 
and a plentiful supply of insect 
food, and the distracting inconve- 
niences of crowds, noise and dust are 
not discovered until some hours 
later, when the human population 
wakes up. While, therefore, very 
few species find a park endurable 
as a Summer home or a Winter resi- 
dence, there is no lack of bird-life 
during the migrations. 

For still another reason Central 
Park is as good a spot for the study 
of migratory birds as the real coun- 
try beyond the suburban area. It 
is both an oasis and a trap. 
us imagine a weary band of feath- 
ered travelers looking for -n alight- 
ing place. As dawn breaks they see 
nothing below them but city roofs 
and miles of pavement. The green 
acres of the park must appear very 
welcome and they dror into the 
nearest tree. It is a trap, since 
once there they have no other suit- 
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NEW YORK’S PARKS ARE BIRD 





CAPITALS IN MAYTIME 


Many a Rare Migrant of the Skies, Overtaken by Weariness 
or Storm, Finds Refuge in the Heart of Town 


| able place to go when the park be- 
| comes objectionable to them. Most 
| birds will not cross the rest of the 
| city in daylight. 

| “‘Any port in a storm” applies as 
; Well to birds as to men. Many birds 
'are exhausted by their travels, or 
!are lost and bewildered. When a 
| sudden thunder shower or a dense 
| fog makes night flying unsafe, birds 
will alight in city squares, in back- 
yards, and in even more unlikely 
places. I have seen the parula war- 
bler in a little tree at Broadway and 
Sixty-first Street on u Sunday after- 
noon. and last year a ruby-crowned 


kinglet was optimistically exploring 
the tool chest on the platform of the 
Sixth Avenue Elevated station at 
Fiftieth Street. It flew over to the 
top of a store sign as the train came 
thundering in. Such waifs sooner or 
later find the park and swell the 
amazing numbers already there. 

Birds in the park gravitate natu- 
rally to the most ‘“‘woodsy"’ and quiet 
spots. The Ramble, an area of about | 
two acres between Seventy-second | 
and Seventy-seventh Streets, partly | 
bordered by the lake and remote! 
from the main carriage drives, is the! 
best place, and is a rendezvous of | 
bird-lovers. I have visited the Ram- 
ble almost daily in Spring and, Fall 
for eighteen years. In this time I 
have seen 163 out of a grand total 
of 192 species recorded since 1875. 


A Hundred Species 


In any one year there are about 
115 species of normal occurrence. 
The others are varieties that migrate 
by day, or prefer marshes, grassy 
meadows or other types of country 
that do not exist in Central Park. 
Such birds occur only as occasional 
stragglers at long and irregular in- 
tervals, but three or four usually fall 
to the glasses of the bird-lover 
*“clan’' every season. The morning 
hours, the earlier the better, are the 
best time. A daily two-hour. visit 
from April 1 to May 30 is certain to 
yield a list of a hundred species, if 
the observer is sharp-eyed. 

May is the banner month for a 
number of species and individuals, 
for the migration is then at its 
height. Moreover, the birds are in 
their most brilliant plumage and in 














full song. It must not be supposed 
that the Ramble is thronged with 
birds every day, for birds will mi- 
grate only during favorable weather. 
But the delayed hosts rush forward 
in a great wave with the arrival of 
warm weather and light southerly 
winds. The record day was May 10. 
1922, when sixty-six species of birds 
and many thousands of individuals 
were found in the’ Ramble, Once or 
twice a year fifty species at least 
can be counted. 

A “bird wave” can never be pre- 
dicted with accuracy. There are lean 
and 


years when birds are scarce, 





good years when birds are present 
almost daily in large numbers. There 
are lean days and good days. Hence, 
there is sufficient uncertainty to ap- 
Peal to one’s sporting instinct. As 
in other forms of hunting, energy 
and persistence are fairly rewaried, 
and one must earn what one gets. 

All these considerations make Cen- 
tral Park a particularly good place to 
study rare species. The ordinary New 
Yorker can reach the country only 
on Sundays, and the chances against 
a “wave’’ on Sunday are seven to 
one. But the Ramble is readily ac- 
cessible daily, and here at lucky 
times may be found such unexpected 
strays as the blue-gray gnatcatcher. 
This tiny bird, a relative of the king- 
lets, does not nest north of Pennsyl- 
vania, but occasional individuals 
shoot beyond the normal mark and 
find themselves too far north. More 
gnatcatchers have been reported -in 
Central Park in the last twenty-five 
years than in the whole surrounding 
area within fifty miles. 


Rare Transients 


Other uncommon or rare transient 
visitants more often recorded in the 
park are: Pigeon hawk, olive-sided 
flycatcher, yellow-bellied flycatcher, 
white-crowned sparrow, Lincoln's 
sparrow, worm-eating warbler, gold- 
en-winged warbler, Tennessee war- 
bler, Cape May warbler, bay-breasted 
warbler, Blackburnian warbler, pine 
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Golden and Ruby-Crowned Kinglets. 







| warbler, palm warbler, mourning 
; warbler, Wilson's warbler and gnat- 
| catcher, 

| By a coincidence, while I was writ- 
j ing the last paragraph in my office 
‘in the American Museum of Natural 
| History on April 23, Dr. Ellsworth 
‘Eliot, a veteran member of the 
| “clan,” dropped in to tell me that 
j}the Ramble was full of birds and 
that there were two of extraordinary 
‘rarity. The cold Spring thig year 
| greatly retarded the birds; they were 
; two weeks or more behind schedule 
on April 20. The sudden warm 
| weather of that week brought a big 
' flight, so that on the 23d there were 


( Continued on Page 22 ) 








“One Was the Shy Bittern.” 
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RED PROPAGANDA MILL GRINDS IN MOSCOW 


By ANNA LOUISE STRONG 
Moscow. 
ITH some trepidation one 
approaches the building— 
just outside the walls and 
ancient moat of the Krem- 
lin—that houses the ‘‘Comintern,’’ 
the famed Third International of 
Moscow. Here, if you believe rumor, 


Working Ciass Prisoners, giving a 
(few kopeks of their scanty wages to 
feed families of Communists jailed 


originates the unrest of the world. | throughout Europe. 


If one should search the world over 
for a spot whence dark disturbances 
might issue, one would accuse not 
this sleepy cobblestoned square but, 
let us say, the smoky gloom of Chi- 
cago’s Loop district. Here an in- 
dolent istvostchik drives idly over 
the cobbles, and two cab 
drivers, still more indolent, 
doze on high seats at the 
corner awaiting fares. The 
Red's building itself has 
four and a half stories of 
gleaming white facade. 
Across the square is a large 
garage and a long structure 
where Kaienin receives the 
complaints of peasants. 
Uprisings in Shanghai, 
the war on the Riff, the 
trouble with the hill tribes 
of Afghanistan, not to men- 
tion the coal strikes of 
America, all start, they tell 
us, in the “Comintern."’ If 
Cantonese let out a cry: 
*‘Honest government; jail 
the grafters’’—one is sure 
to hear that by some de- 
vious path it originated in 
Moscow. If Egyptians or 
South Africans or Hindus 
breathe aspirations for self- 


determination, it is “Rus- 
sian gold and Bolshevist 
propaganda.’’ One stands 
a bit in awe of the gen- 
iuses who can manage 
all the disorder of the 
world. 


There is no use, in search- 
ing for the propaganda ma- 
chine of. Moscow, to visit 
any of the halls of the So- 
viet Government. That Gov- 
ernment is organized much 
like others. There are de- 
partments of education, of 
war, of findnce—all busy 
with the work usual to such 
departments—tripping over 
the usual red tape and the 
inefficiency. of an ancient 
civil service, receiving 
money from taxes and 
spending it on _ requisi- 
tions, in the time-honored 
manner. On the year's 
State budget you will find 
no sums set down for prop- 
aganda, except indeed such 
things as agricultural prop- 
aganda on new ways of 
farming. No allowances ap- 
pear under the head of for- 
eign countries beyond the 
usual requirements of em- 
and c lates. Pos- 
sibly in that schedule some 
mysterious items may lurk 
concealed; all Governments 
have secret funds and se- 
cret services. The total 
amount is not large enough 
to matter. 

But In Russia there are 
strong trade unions, with 
7,500,000 persons in their 
membership. They repre- 
sent the industrial workers. 
who made the revolution; 
They are still the backbone 
of governmental power. 
Zealous in all workers’ 
movements, they subscribe 
liberally to strike funds and 
labor emergencies all over the earth. 

When the writer visited Baku in 
1923 the poverty-stricken oil work- 
ers, just emerging from chaos and 
hunger, were donating an ‘‘extra 
Sunday at work’’ for “fellow-miners 
in the Ruhr.’’ The day’s production 
of 40,000 people went to succor hun- 
gry children in Germany. Strikes in 
Shanghai, in Nova Scotia called 
forth similar labor contributions. In 
the famine-injured Province of Sara- 
tov the teachers union reports proud- 
ly that over half its members are 
members of the Society for Aiding 
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During the years of after-war re- 
action in Europe, when dictatorship 
after dictatorship rose grimly to 
power, nearly 300 political refugees 
a month fled from death sentences 
and found a haven in Moscow. Once 








the haven of the world’s revolution- 


ing she found it undergoing repaira 
at the hands of many workmen, Stil) 
business was going on and from be- 
hind doors leading into shabby halls 
came the click of typewriters. Doors 
were marked ‘‘Women's Section,’’ 
“Section of Communist Youth,’’ 
‘‘Far Eastern Section” and one bore 
the sign ‘‘Agitation Propaganda.’’ 
Some of the doors were open and 
from them came sounds of conver- 








much more central and efficient 


| than Moscow. It would be a pleasure 


for us to go, and no doubt a relief 
to our Russian comrades. They are 
-too hospitable to say so, but they 
are constantly embarrassed by us in 
their dealings with foreign countries. 
Are you by any chance offering us 
shelter in New York?"’ 

From time to time since the war 
the Third Internationa! has main- 


The Southern Gate of the Kremlin; on the Left, the Old Imperial Stables, Now a Garage. 


ists were Geneva, London, New 
York; now it is Russia. The Rus- 
sian workers organized relief for 
these refugees; they put them first 
on the list for jobs; they sent them 
to hospitals and rest homes until 
their broken nerves were restored. 
They regarded them as fellow-revo- 
lutionists who had failed, tempora- 
rily, perhaps, when they themselves 
had succeeded. 

So Moscow is the natural head- 
quarters for that far-famed organ- 
ization, the Third International. 

When the writer visited the build- 


| sotion in English, German, French, 
; Hungarian—almost every language 
| but Russian. In the room marked 
| “Secretariat’’ the visitor found a 
' Finn who. spoke German and a Nor- 
| wegian who spoke English. 

i The writer asked the secretary 
| why, in view of the international na- 
ture of the organization, Moscow 
was chosen as headquarters. He 
| smiled a bit cynically. ‘We should, 
of course, prefer Berlin, Paris, Lon- 
don or even New York,” he said. 
“All these places in turn have been 
‘revolutionary centres. They are 





tained bureaus in Berlin and Vienna. 
But with the growth of reaction and 
dictatorships in Europe it finds its 
foothold therein less secure. Only 
in Moscow is it safe. Moscow gives 
sanctuary to many brands of revo- 
lutionists—not only Communists, but 
radical peasants and snydicalists 
who are escaping from upheavals in 
near-by European States. Not all 
these revolutionists are connected 
with the Third International. The 
Third: International which gives 
them refuge is merely the chief com- 
bination of world-scattered groups of 


Third International, Guest of Soviet Russia, Is Housed in a| 
Shabby Building Outside the Kremlin Moat 














Communists. Of this combination 
the . Russian Communist Party, 
which has conquered a nation and 
a Government, is one of its mem- 
bers. It is an increasingly indepen- 
dent member, more and more ab- 
sorbed in problems of government 
and industry, less and less inter- 
ested in upheavals—but still loyal to 
a common historic past. 

That past began in 1864, when the 
World Exhibition in London brought 
together peoples of many lands. 
Here French workers met English 
workers, and bands of refugees from 
the German revolution of °48, and 
Polish refugees from successive po- 
groms of the Czar. A meet- 
ing was held, Karl Marx 
was invited; sv also was 
Mazzini, fresh from Italy's 
wars of independence. 
These two were put on a 
general committee to draw 
up a program, and Maz- 
zini’'s, eloquent slogan of 
‘freedom and justice’’ was 
rejected in favor of the 
defnite Socialist program of 
Marx. Thus was formed 
the International Working- 
men’s Association, now 
spoken of in history as the 
First International — the 
Tirst organization setting a 
world-wide aim for a work- 


ers’ organization. It was 
definitely anti - national, 
anti-patriotic. ‘‘The work- 
er,"' said Marx, ‘‘has no 
country." * * * ‘“*Work- 


ers of the world unite,” was 
its slogan. ‘Unite interna- 
tionally against your op- 
pressors, for capital aiso 
will become international, 
and only an international 
organization of workers can 
fight it.”’ 

Into the organization 
poured revolutionists with 
many conflicting ideas. 
Communists, anarchists, 
syndicalists fought one an- 
other at the meetings until 
the organization gave up 
the ghost in 1874 from their 
various conflicts. Marx 
transferred it to New York 
and that killed it. But be- 
fore it perished the First 
International had its bap- 
tism of blood. The Paris 
Commune arose from the 
war of 1871. In its begin- 
nings it was no proletarian 
revolution, but a revolt of 
patriotic Parisians against 
the bourgeoisie of Versailles, 
who were selling out their 
country to the Germans. 
Marx advised against the 
uprising, but after it had 
broken, his organization 
supported it. 

For two and a half months 
in '71 the Paris workers 
held their city, till Bis- 
marck joined with French 
representative, Thiers, say- 
ing: “In such affairs, mes- 
sieurs, we stand together.’’ 
The Germans blockaded 
Paris, and released French 
prisoners of the bourgeois 
groups to join the remnants 
of the French Army and 
destroy the “Paris Com- 
mune.” Twenty thousand 
French workingmen were 
slaughtered in that fight, 
and ten thousand were ex- 
ecuted afterward. The up- 
rising was charged against 
the workingmen’s organiza- 
tion, and throughout Eu- 
rope its members were killed and 
imprisoned. 

This is the heritage to which the 
Third International points. On the 
aviation field outside Moscow I saw a 
year ago a tremendous demonstration 
when the ‘‘last flag’’ of the Paris 
Commune, a frail red rag blackened 
with age, was held aloft in a high 
tower above a platform and present- 
ed by French Communists to the 
workers of Moscow. On the plat- 
form below gathered delegates from 


( Continued on Page 22) 
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. tendant development work that must 
- meceasarily precede actual exploiting | 


~task of getting it out is held to in- 


has no startling rich grade showings, 
the lode assays from $8 to $20 per | 
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Fort Porto Bello, by Which All the Gold From South America Passed on Its Way to Spain. 


By HUGH CRAGGS 
Pepro Micve., Canal Zone. 

OLD has been woven into the 
history of the South Ameri- 
can continent since the days 
of Cortez, Pizzaro and the 
buccaneers of the Spanish Main, and 
now another chapter is about to be 

written—this time in Panama. 
Financial London and New York 
are deeply interested in reports of 
the discovery of a rich vein in the 
jungle-guarded interior of Panama, 
but the people of the republic are 
not excited. They have heard such 
stories before. No one doubts that 
there ig gold in Panama, but the 


volve great difficulties. 

The discovery has been made in 
Santa Fe, Province of Veragua, and 
on the Atlantic side of the Continen- 
tal Divide, over 200 miles W€st of 
Panama City. From Panama a good 
road leads out, crossing the canal 
and running on to the small town of 
Santiago; but from that point the 
remaining seventy-five miles to San- 
ta Fe leads one through jungle. 
trails and over mountains. Mules 
constitute the only means of trans- 
port—a method of travel exceedingly 
slow. and irksome. 

Old Mine Comes to Life : 

Financed by a few British capi- 
talists styling themselves the Pana- 
ma Corporation, prospecting has 
been carried on for the last two 
years; yet only a few outsiders have 
known that any systematic explora- 
tion is taking place. Extensive ten- 
year concessions covering large 
areas in Darien, Santa Fe and Re- 
manse -regions have been obtained 
from the Panama Government. 

Results so far have ind d the 


of the mine to full capacity. Al- 
though the Scottish company aban- 
doned its property in 1908, a care- 
taker has been retained in charge of 
the mill and other equipment. As 
@ result the property is today in 
good condition, and has been of much 
use in recent operations. 

Besides in Remanse, indications of 
gold have been found in the adjoin- 
ing Santa Fe district. The difficul- 
ties of opening Santa Fe for pros- 
pecting were almost insuperable. 
Months were spent in cutting rude 
trails for the transport of light equip- 
ment, and rivers and streams had 
to be bridged; but the greatest han- 
dicap was the incessant rain, which 
falls throughout the year even in the 
“dry” season. It is impossible to 
keep articles dry, except by storing 
them in rubber bags. 

The region is a comparatively 
healthful one. Ajthough low, the 
land is made up of small hills that 
extend to the coast. Vegetation is a 
woven riot, growing so densely that 
it is a difficult task to keep trails 
open. 

Santa Fe and Remanse are both in 
the Province of Veragua, which 
has always been famed for the qual- 
ity of gold obtained from its moun- 
tains. Jt was particularly famed in 
the time of the Spaniards. 

Columbus, in his sécond voyage, 
coasting along the shores of the 
Mosquito Gulf, learned from the In- 
dians of a country rich in gold called 
Veragua. Following every clue, he 
searched the coast, finally anchor- 
ing off the River Belen two leagues 
to the east of the River Veragua. 
Here he found many Indians wear- 
ing golden ornaments and having an 
abundance of gold utensils in their 





Panama Corporation to concentrate 
on Santa Fe and Remanse, the lat- 
ter place being the headquarters of 
geologists and engineers. The Re- 
manse mine is well known and was 
supposedly worked in the old days 
by the Spaniards. In more recent 
times a Scottish company com- 
menced work there. This company 
installed a plant in 1900 to deal with 
100 tons of ore a day, and so long 
as the comparatively soft surface of 
the vein was encountered that out- 
put was maintained. Deeper down 
the quarts became much haraer and 
the gold finer. Their plant could 
treat only twenty-five tons of ore a 
day, This output made further work 
unprofitable and the company aban- 
doned the mine. 

The vein is traceable on the surface 
for nearly 3,000 yards and is from 
four to twenty feet in width. To 
date, the deepest working is at a 
depth of 350 feet. While the mine 


ton, and these values appear to be 
representative of the reef. Provided 
the values continue to depth, the 
abundance of ore will justify the pre- 
liminary building of roads and at- 





From the readiness with which 
the natives traded this metal for the 
trinkets and implements the Span- 
fards offered in exchange, Columbus 
became convinced that so much gold 
existed in the country that the In- 


dians attached no special value to it. 
Believing this newfound source of 
wealth would atone for his failure to 
find the route to the Indies, he made 
preparations to establish a colony 
there. 

Thus the second colony in the New 
World was started and named Nue- 
stra Sefiora de Belen. It was placed 
under the command of Bartholomew 
Columbus, and his first act was to 


THE CRY OF GOLD AGAIN 


Another Search for Treasure Begins in 
The Tropical Jungle—How Colum- 
é bus Sought for the Metal 


the storehouses they had built. But 
the great navigator did not relin- 
quish his ambition of some day 
founding a settlement there. Afraic 
that some one- of his men might 
forestall him and reap the golden 
harvest that Veragua promised, 
Columbus caused his pilots to sur- 
j render to him the charts marking 
| the locality. 


Hunting for Lost Mines 


From that time onward many 
tried to find the ‘‘lost’’ mines of 
Veragua. Legends rapidly grew 
around them, until these mines be- 
came invested with incredible wealth. 
Francisco Pizarro, among others, 
headed an expedition that set out in 
search of them; but—fortunately, 
perhaps, for him—he abandoned the 
quest'for that of Peru. 

Maria de Toledo, widow of Diego 
Columbus, was granted the Province 
and title of Veragua. With the aid 
of a wealthy priest she fitted out two 
ships for the purpose of colonizing 
the country. . 

Four hundred men tianded and 
commenced the construction of log 
houses. Schooled in the belief that 
gold was to be had for the picking 
up, they soon found that their lack 








duced his captors—to the number of 
thirty—to accompany him to his vil- 
lage, many days’ journey into the in- 
terior. The Spaniards—caution over- 
ruled by love of gold—went blindly 
on until they were ambushed, los- 
ing a third of their number as well 
as the chief they had held captive. 
The remainder, panicstricken, fled, 
striving to return to the settlement. 
Many died of starvation; others 
turned cannibal; only nine men of 
the thirty that went out returned. 


pane of the survivors tola about the 


cannibalism that had taken place. 
Tried by the Governor, the informer 
was acquitted; but two men thus 
charged were burned to death, while 
the others were branded on the face 
with the letter ‘‘C’’ (cannibal). Af- 
ter this disaster Concepcion was 
abandoned. 

Despite the unfortunate end of this 
colony, several more attempts were 
made to exploit the mines. By 
working the Indians unsparingly 
much gold was obtained, so that 
after a while the region became 
known as the Costa del Oro de Colon, 
or Gold Coast of Columbus. 

Should the mines prove today as 
profitable and extensive as they are 
reported to be there is little doubt 





the Indians. Both sides, however, 
seem to have been suspicious. Even, 


dians attacked the little encampment. | 
A boat coming ashore for water was | 
cut off and its crew of twenty men | 
slaughtered. 

This tragedy caused 


the two 


for a colony and Bartholomew and 





sa fl 
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propitiate and gain the assistance of ' 


before the ships lad left, the In-! 


brothers to reconsider their plans | 


his party re-embarked, abandoning | 


Salinas in the Interior of Panama. 


of fortune, 


| together with the cli- 
| Mate 


and hardships inseparable 
from auch an attempt, must make 

ible .of attainment. 
Provisions ‘became scarce and in a 
| Short time only 208 of the original 
! 400 were left. 

They gained very little gold, de- 
spite the fact that they treated the 
Indians unmercifully. They were so 
| fortunate as to capture the chieftain, 
but he, by promises of ransom, in- 





Xx; 





that the isthmus wili become once 
more a rallying point for prospectors 
and those that trail on the outskirts 
of gold rushes. The isthmus wit- 
nessed wild scenes in ‘49, when 
thousands of gold seekers came 
down from New York and elsewhere 
to take the steamer from Panama 
to California. rf 
It is safe to say that the turbu- 
lent times of ‘49 will not be re- 
peated. Landing in the Canal Zone 
and Panama is not easy for those of 
doubtful or bad character. Uncle 
Sam’s immigration officers are just 
as alert here as they are in New 
York—probably even more so. 


Fever Must Be Faced 

Gold seeking in the interior cf 
Panania is quite different from pros- 
pecting in the froxen North. Native 
labor, which is both scarce and ex- 
pensive, is essential to the transpor- 
tation of stores and equipment. Very 
little food can be obtained from the 
country. Endemic fevers and sick- 


| messes have to be guarded against. 


The sourdough of the North starts 
under almost the same handicap as 
does the veriest greenhorn from the 
States. 

While the prosperous conditions of 
the Canal Zone will not be appre- 
ciably affected or increased, if the 
mines become a fact their impor- 
tance in contributing to the develop- 
ment and opening up of the 
resources of the Republic of Panama 
cannot be overestimated. 
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Dead Man, Don’t Give Up the Vessel.” i* 


THE EPIC OF ’76: A DISHEARTENED ARMY 


Bad news continued to come from 
Canada during the third week of 
May, 1776. The Colonial fort at The 
Cedars fell, almost without the firing 
of a shot, and the force sent to re- 
lieve it was ambushed, defeated and 
captured. Meanwhile the troops 
that had retired from the siege of 
Quebec were ravaged by smallpox 
and hampered by a wretched supply 
service. But the infant American 
Navy was already beginning to give 
a good account of itself, and hearte 
beat faster when patriots heard of 
the last fight of Captain Mugford of 
Marblehead, This is the fifth chap- 
ter of @ series that will carry the 
story of ‘16 to Independence Day. 





By R..L. DUFFU8 
ONGRESS appointed May 17, 
1776, as a day of “fasting, 
humiliation and prayer.”’ 
General Washington passed 

on to his army the command ‘that 
by their unfeigned and pious ob- 
servance of their religious duties 
they may incline the Lord and giver 
of victory to prosper our arms.”’ 
Unfortunately the army in Canada, 


a 
_which was the only part of the| the message with 


American forces then ectually in the 
presence of the enemy, needed 
something more efficacious than 
prayer to extricate it from its un- 
happy predicament. For it was only 
two days later, on the 19th, that 
Major Butterfield surrendered the 
fort at The Cedars, thirty miles 
above Montreal, and so lost to the 
Continentals one of their important 
lines of communication. 


Effect Was Disastrous 


Only a handful of men was in- 

volved in this episode, even measured 
hy the tiny armies of that period; 
but its effect on the American for- 
tunes in Canada and in the North- 
west was disastrous. 
. The Cedars had been occupied by 
the Americans on April 26, ten days 
before they withdrew from before 
Quebec, There wére several] objects. 
One was to protect the American 
rear, for the British held Niagara and 
Detroit. Another was to impress and 
concillate the Indians, who were 
frankly willing to go with the side 
offering the highest pay and the best 
opportunities for loot. 

Timothy Bedell of New Hamp- 
shire, who had distinguished himself 
in the advance on Quebec, was in 
command, and under him was Major 
Butterfield. Eariy in May, Bedell left 
the fort and went to hold pow-wows 
with the Indians. A few days later a 
British force of 400 Iroquois and 100 
Canadians and regulars appeared 
outside, demanding a surrender. As 
Butterfield had 400 men, several 


cannon and plenty of rifles and am- 
munition, the summons was at first, 
refused. 


A brisk though not very bloody 
skirmish followed, the two forces 
potting at each other in true frontier 
style. Had Butterfield been firmer 
this might have gone down in history 
as a heroic and important battle. 
But after two days of firing the Brit- 
ish commander 
again sent a flag 
of truce. If the 
fort did not give 
in at once, he 
said, he might 
not be able to 
hold his Indian 
allies in check and 
the garrison might 
be massacred to 
the last man, 
Butterfield heard 


a paling cheek 
and ran up the 
white flag. 

Meanwhile Be- 
dell, who was al- 
ready ill with 
smalipox, had 
heard the news of 
the attack and 
had gone to Mon- 
treal for help. 
There he procured 
a relieving force 
of about 100 men, 
under Major Sher- 
burne, and after 
seeing them off, 
took to his hed. 
Sherburne had got 
within four miles 
of the fort when 
he was ambushed 
by the Indians. 
Several of his men 
were killed and he 
was forced to sur- 
render. 

Benedict Arnold collected a larger 
force as soon as he heard the news 
and went in pursuit of the British 
and their Indian associates, but ar- 
rived too late to rescue the prisoners. 
Some of these were killed by the 
Indians and the rest were carried off. 
This incident served to weaken Amer- 
ican prestige throughout the north- 
ern frontier country. It sent a 
shiver of fear through every outlying 
settiement. Where would the next 
blow fall? 

i Mention has already been made of 











Colonial Forces Swept With Smallpox and Hampered by 
Official Incompetence—Successes Won at Sea 


the Congressional commission, con- 
sisting of Charles Carroll of Carroll- 
ton, Samuel Chase and Benjamin 
Franklin, which had been sent to 
look into the Canadian situation. 


These men had reached Montreal! o¢ j¢ is you figure to yourself an 


after an arduous journey by way of 
the Hudson, Lake George and Lake 
Champlain, and had inspected the 
American troops at Sorel, below 





“An Army Broken and Disheartened.” 


Montreal. Franklin, worn out by 
the fatigue of the trip, had been 
forced to return. Chase and Carroll 
remained to write a report—a scath- 
ing denunciation of the methods em- 
ployed in organizing the expedition. 
The poetry of war was not much ip 
evidence in such passages as these: 
“We cannot conceal our concern 
that 4,000 men should be ordered to 
Canada, without taking care to have 
magazines formed for their subsis- 
tence and cash to pay them or to 
pay the inhabitants for their labor 


| other diseases; soldiers without pay, 
' without discipline 


}in transporting baggage, stores and 
provisions of the army. 

“We 
enough 
situation. 


cannot find words strong 
to describe our miserable 
You will have a faint idea 


army broken and disheartened, half 
of it under inoculation or under 


and altogether re; 
duced to live from 
hand to mouth, 
depending on the 
scanty and pre- 
carious supplies of 
a few half-starved 
cattle, and tri- 
fling quantities of 
flour, which have 
hitherto been 
picked up in dif- 
ferent parts of the 
country.”’ 

There were not 
enough tents, 
biankets, medi- 
cines, surgical in- 
struments, shoes, 
stockings, sbirts 
or even bullets. 
The Commission- 
ers feared that 
“our soldiers will 
soon be reduced to 
the dreadfui alter- 
native of starving 
or of plundering 
the inhabitants.’’ 


John Adams, 
when the evidence 
was all in, char- 
acterized it in his 
usual forthright 
fashion. He spoke 
of the ‘‘obstruc- 


tions, embarrass- 
ments and studied 
delays which have 
finally lost us the 
province.'' But he 
also put his finger 
on a factor that figured greatly in 
the first two campaigns of the Rev- 
elutionary War. 

“All these causes,” he said, “would 
not have disappointed us if it had not 
been for a misfortune which could 
not have been foreseen and perhaps 
could not have been prevented; I 
mean the prevalence of smallpox 
among our troops. This fatal pesti- 
lence completed our destruction. It 





is a frown of Providence upon us 
which we ought to lay to heart.” 





The smalipox seems first to have | 


appeared among the British garrison 
in Boston in 1775, where it undoubt- 
edly had something to do with the 
breakdown of the troops’ morale. 
After the evacuation of Boston it 
spread among the Continental sol- 
diery; in fact, it was said that even 
before the evacuation the British 
allowed soldiers suffering from the 
disease to be captured, in order that 
they might pass it on. From Boston 
it was carried into Canada, perhaps 
by the New England troops that 
marched with Arnold. 

A crude method of inoculation was 
already in use, and many resorted to 
it, Martha Washington among them. 
General Washington, fortunately, 
had had the disease in his youth. 
But since inoculation produced a 
sickness only a little less severe than 
the smallpox itself, its use in the 
armies was for a long time forbid- 
den. The result was that many died 
and that when inoculation was final- 
ly resorted to, the army was crippled. 

It is safe to say that many @ 
tamous battle: of the Revolutionary 
War was less influential than this 
creeping pestilence. It struck -the 
Americans at a time when fresh and 
uninfected British . and Hessian 
troops were already beginning to ar- 
rive from overseas. 


Hampering Washington 


Next to the smallpox in its fatal 
effect was the absence of a centra) 
administration that knew what ft 
was trying to do. General Washing- 
ton knew his own mind and had a 
very clear idea of the nallitary and 
political problems of the day; but he 
was only an agent of Congress, and 
Congress, in turn, was only an agent 
of the several Colonies. Its powers 
were only such as the Colonies were 
willing to delegate—which meant that 
it could suggest and advise, but rare- 
ly give orders. During the first 
months the conduct of the war was 
overseen by casual committees. No 
wonder the Quebec expedition was 
bungled. The wonder is that Wash- 
ington was allowed to’ be successful 
at Boston. 

Another intangible obstacle to suc- 
cess was the lack of what might be 
called a national patriotism. Once 
soldiers were out of their own neigh- 


borhoods, they tended to lose interest _ 


in the war. There was a little cor- 
ruption and there was much stupid- 
ity. For instance, pork destined for 
the army in Canada was packed in 


barrels filled with brine. <On the way 


the teamsters conceived the brilliant 
idea of lightening their loads by tap- 


! ping the barrels and drawing off the 
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YACHT AMERICA IS THE NATIONS WARD 


By H. T. KRAFT 

YMBOLS of the yachting mas- 

tery of the seas,. the wood- 

keeled schooner America and 

her America Cup reach their 
seventy-fifth year this Summer, the 
one unbeaten, the other untaken by 
any foreign craft. The gup rests 
with the New York Yacht Club after 
thirty-three attempts to “‘lift’’ it 
since the America first captured it 
off the Isle of Wight against four- 
teen contestants in 1851. The 
schooner America, after twice again 
beating foreign challengers, after an 
active, adventurous career in peace 
and war—operating on both sides in 
the Civil War—lies snugly berthed 
at the Naval Academy in Annap- 
olis, publicly venerated for her all- 
American significance, ‘‘loved by the 
navy next to the U. S. S. Consti- 
tution.*’ 


She was built in New York in the 
clipper era. The United States and 
Britain were competing on the seven 

‘geas for prestige 
and tonnege. 
There had been 
but one _ swift 
American yacht 
before ner, but de- 
signers had devel- 
oped pilot boats 
of extraordinary 
speed. The Amer- 
ica was bduilt to 

“demonstrate this 
skill in connection 
with the interna- 
tional exposition 
in Great Britain. 
In 1850 Commo- 
dore John C. Ste- 
vens of the New 
York Yacht Club, 
with George L. 
Schuyler and 

of 


ton, commissioned 
her construction 
by George Steers, 
designer of the 
fastest pilot boats. 
She was to be a 
typical Yankee 
schooner and was 
to bear the name 
America, for she 
was to represent 
off the British 
coast what the 
United States 
claimed to be 
wherever the biue 
extended. 

Steers’s ship de- 
signs, especially in 
hull construction, 
were revolution- 
ary. In place of 
the bluff bows and 
tapering stern, the 
“cod’s head and 
macktrel body” 
British type of the 


‘day, he conceived for the America | 


a@ reversal of this fashion in marine 
architecture. She was to have a 
long forebody, hollow water lines, a 
wooden keel. ‘ 

After hurried tryouts under her 
skipper, Captain Dick Brown, for- 
mer’ Sandy Hook pilot, -with a crew 
of thirteen—unlucky number for 
somebody, but not, as it happened, 
for the successor of the Thirteen 
States—the America cast off on 
June 21, 1851, to cross the Atlantic. 
Among the thirteen men aboard were 
her builder and his brother, James 
R. Steers. The three weeks of the 
crossing, in average Summer weath- 
er, proved that George Steers was 
better as ship designer than as 
sailor, for these entries appear in the 
log kept by his brother James: 

*‘Wednesday, June 25. This day 
commenced with light breezes that 
increased to stiff breezes, and the 
way we passed a ship with a large 
cross on her foretop-sail! * * * 


Total run for the day, 276 miles. 
“June 30. Should I ever get home, 
this will be my last sea trip. All my 
clothes wet. It has rained every day 
since we left. . 
“July 9. Expect to make port to- 





morrow. We had for dinner today 
a beautiful piece of beef and pork 
and slapjacks. We also had to break 
open one of the boxes marked ‘rum,’ 
as George had another bellyache 
and all of our own stock was con- 
sumed. * * * Distance run by log, 
272 miles.”’ i 

Arriving in British waters Commo- 
dore Stevens, after many attempis 
to get a race for his yacht, even with 
the lure of a $50,000 stake—a ‘‘stag- 
gerer’”’ to British yachtsmen—finally 
got permission to enter the America 
in the Royal Yacht Squadron regatta 
to be run around the Isle of Wight 
for a cup valued at 100 guineas. 
This silver prize, called up to that 
time the Queen’s Cup, was destined 
to become the most famous of inter- 








over the eighty miles of course. To- 
ward evening under easy steam they 
kept alongside the America for a 
while. Then the Victoria and Albert 
sped ahead to Cowes, where she an- 
swered the hails from passing craft 
after the manner since become 
classic: ‘“There is no second."’ 


A Flabbergasted Prince 


The international good feeling that 
marked all phases of that race was 
further augmented by the visit of 
the Queen and Prince Albert to the 
winning yacht three days after the 
contest. The Prince became a bit 
flabbergasted when Captain Dick 
Brown requested that he wipe his 
feet before entering the cockpit. ‘‘I 
know who you are,’’ stammered the 


Famous Cup-Lifter, Snugly Berthed at Naval Academy, 
Has Her Seventy-fifth Birthday Near at Hand 


its owner from capsizing. The Mar- 
quis did not find what he thought 
was there, but he probably was of 
the same opinion still—the opinion 
expressed by the skipper of his own 
yacht as they followed the America 
in the great race, ‘‘Your lordship 
knows that no vessel with sails alone 
sould do that!” 

There were later opportunities for 
full examination, for the America 
was sold to Biaquiere and the 
Cup brought home. In the decade 
after 1851 the America changed 
hands several times. In 1861, under 
the name Camilla, she made a sud- 
den and mysterious visit to Savan- 
nah. She was to carry agents of 


the Confederacy to England. 
Tt was later reported that for a 









In the First Attempt of the British to Recover the America’s Cup, Aug. 8, 1870, the Challenger, Cambria, Was Badly 


This Stage of the Race the Cambria Is First and the America Third. 
From a Water Color by Frederic 8. Cozzens. 


national sporting trophies—an ignis 
fatuus to the yachts of all nations. 


When the signal gun sounded at 
10 on the morning of Aug. 22, 1851, 
fifteen cutters and schooners made a 
start, the America in somewhat 
leisurely fashion crossing the line 
last. Side-wheelers, yachts and craft 
of many descriptions lined the course 
on that fair Summer’s day. The 
green shores of Hampshire and 
Wight made a fine background for 
the white-winged contestants. 


Black-Hulled, Keen-Prowed 


The America soon overhauled one, 
and then another and another of her 
competitors. The low, black-hulled, 
keen-proweé, rakish American 
schooner, her smart-fitting sails flat 
and tight as a drum head, her decks 
dry as a chip, skimmed over the sea, 
furnishing a sharp contrast to the 
British cutters, with their sails bel- 
lied out and their decks awash as 
they thrashed through rather. than 
over the water. By noon the Amer- 
ica had left all her opponents far 
astern. She was first home by 
eighteen minutes. 

Queen Victoria and the Prince Con- 
sort accompanied the fleet in the 
royal yacht Victoria and Albert, 








skipper, ‘‘but you'll have to wipe 
your feet.’’ 

To make sure that the America 
was the best boat under all weather 
conditions, Commodore Stevens chal- 
lenged Robert Stephenson, son of the 
British locomotive builder, to race 
his Titania against the America over 
a course twenty miles to sea and 
back. Stephenson accepted. In this 
race when the America reached the 
finish line the Titania was all but 
out of sight. 

So everybody was satisfied that 
the America had superior qualities 
except a few mistrustful yachtsmen. 
There were rumors along the water- 
front at Cowes that the America 
was fitted with a skillfully hidden 
propeller. To have.such a ‘“‘kicker”’ 
would be a natural Yankee trick in 
the estimation of the wharf rats, but 
even some higher up were similarly 
suspicious. Among the latter was 
the Marquis of Angiesey, a wooden- 
legged veteran of Waterloo and a 
yachtsman. He eagerly accepted the 
invitation of Commodore Stevens to 
inspect the America. He especially 
examined her graceful stern. 

In so doing the old Marquis leaned 
so far that the Commodore had to 
lay hold of the wooden leg to keep 


consideration of $60,000 the racer 
had become the Confederate blockade 
runner Memphis. Presently she re- 
appeared on the other side of the 
Atlantic and resumed, perhaps as a 
ruse, her former rile as racer. Early 
in 1862, when Lieutenant Stevens of 
the Union Navy took possession of 
Jacksonville, he was tolg that a 
schooner with much bright work and 
rich upholstery had hurriedly been 
,Scuttled up the St. John's River the 
day before. His search was rewarded 
by the capture Sf the America. 


Played Numerous Parts 


Now the ex-blockade runner be- 
came by another metamorphosis a 
Union gunboat on duty off Charles- 
ton. In her new career the U. 8S. 8, 
America took part in half a dozen 
captures of blockade runners, her 
richest prize being the Princess 
Royal, loaded with British ordnance 
much needed by the Confederacy. In 
1863 the Secretary of the Navy or- 
dered her sent as schoolship to the 
Naval Academy, which was located 
for the duration of the war at New- 
port, R. I. She had operated on 
both sides in the war and had sig- 





nificance. In 1865 the America, 
convoyed by Ol Ironsides—grim 


chaperon for the lissome younger 
daughter of the ocean—sailed for 
Annapolis. There, among others, 
Lieutenant George Dewey had his 
tour of duty as commander of the 
schoolship America. 


Now came the year of the great 
American ocean yacht race, 1866. As 
Americans had been the first to send 
a yacht across the Atlantic, so now 
they were the first to hold a contest 
on the high seas. To make things 
more interesting and realistic, the 
three competitors were to race in 
Winter and for a $90,000 stake. Dec. 
11, at 1 o’clock in the afternoon, 
“play or pay, blow high or low,” 
were the date and the conditions. 
That bleak December day a medley 
of yachts, steamers and harbor boats 
of every description saw the Henri- 
etta, the Fleetwing and the Vesta, 
with Commodore James Gordon Ben- 
nett, Robert Center and- other well- 
-known yachtsmen aboard, start on 





the trip across the Atlantic. The 
ocean was as ca- 


pable of angry 
moods in those 
days as it was 
last Winter. 
Christmas Day. 
after a trying 
trip, all three 


yachts made the 
Needles. The time 
of the _ winner, 
Henrietta, was 13 
days, 21 hours, 55 
minutes. Even 
this remarkable 
record might have 
been lowered if 
Fieetwing had not 
delayed to make 
“@ seamanlike but 
vain attempt to 
save six sailors 
who had been 
—* washed overboard 
Bue by the terrific 
: seas. This epic 
contest changed 
the ideas of these 
British yachtsmen 
who had some- 


times’ insinuated 
that the Yankees 
were only fair- 


weather sail- 
ors. The British 
were stout sailors, 
too. That very 
year their tea clip- 
pers Taeping and 
Ariel, in a run of 
16,000 miles from 
China to England, 
made their Lon- 
don docks within 
half an hour of 
each other. 

The ocean race 
of 1866 led to a 
revival of interest 
in interna- 
tional yachting 
contests. The first British chal- 
Jenger for the America’s Cup was 


In 


Beaten. 


Cambria, owned by James Ash- 
bury, Manchester railroad car 
builder, On the trip across, the 


Cambria and the Dauntless, owned 
by CG dore tt, left Ireland 
on July 4, 1870, together for the run 
to Sandy Hook. The Cambria won 
by an hour and a quarter in 2 twen- 
ty-three day voyage. The American 
boat suffered perhaps from too many 
cooks, for she had aboard, besides 
“Old Dick’’ Brown and two other 
well-known skippers, her owner, the 
imperious James Gordon Bennett. 
Cambria had come over to attempt 
to recapture the America’s Cup. It 
was not to be a duel between two 
contestants: Cambria was the Brit- 
ish challenger but several American 
yachts were to sail against her—the 
America, the Dauntless, the Idler, 
the Magic. For this contest the old 
chumpion, America, had bees 
groomed by the Navy. On the day 
of the race, Aug. 8, 1870, all New 
York shut up shop and took passages 
for Sandy Hook on anything that 
would float—from rowboat and 
windjammer to double-ender and 
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SWEDISH CROWN PRINCE TO BE OUR GUEST 


One of Europe’s Most Popular Figures 
Comes to Honor Ericsson—Reared 
~ As a Viking to Hardship 


By HOWARD MINGOS 

HERE are several reasons why 

Gustavus Adolphus, eldest son 

of the King of Sweden and 

heir to the throne, is coming 
to the United States for a six weeks’ 
tour, beginning with his arrival on 
the Gripsholm next week. He is 
to be his father’s ambassador at the 
formal dedication of the John Erics- 
son Memorial in Washington and will 
probably make a speech concerning 
that famous Swedish engineer who 
invented the screw propeller and 
built the Monitor. 

The Prince is going out to gaze 
into the Grand Canyon through the 
eyes of a scientist and will confer 
with a host of museum experts on 
his favorite subject, archaeology. He 
will likely be the unofficial traveling 
observer for the Swedish Export 
Association, of which he is head. No 
country on earth appreciates more 
than does Sweden the value of the 
growing American market for steel 
- and paper products, not to mention 
matches. 


Loud Laughter From Royalty 


Speaking of matches—during the 
Olympic Games at Stockholm in 1912 
the royal heir was Chairman of the 
committee in charge and attracted 
considerable attention on the part 
of curious visitors from abroad. One 
afternoon a group of Americans saw 
him and his staff enter the lobby 
of the Grand Hotel. 

‘If I knew a few words of Swedish 
1 would go up and speak to him,” 
said one. 

**Bet you can’t do it. You can’t 
get away with it,’’ remarked a com- 
panion. Hastily scribbling a few 
words on a card, he added: “Bet 
you don’t dare go up and speak this 
Swedish sentence.’’ 

The bet was made. The man who 
wanted tospeak to the Prince strut- 
ted up and said solemnly: 

“‘Jénkiépings sikerhets tindstickor 
tanda endast mot ladans plan.” 

Loud laughter from royalty and 

_ all others near by. 

‘‘Your Swedish is excellent,” said 
the Crown Prince, ‘‘but let us con- 
verse in English.’’ 

More laughter, a friendly hand- 
shake and the visitor rejoined his 
friends. ‘ 

**Now, 
him,” 
bet. 

They showed him—on the label of 
a match box. Translated, the sen- 
tence reads: ‘‘Jinképings safety 
matches light only against the side 
of the box.’’ 

He is a regular fellow, this Crown 
Prince, and now, at the age of 43, 
is one of the most popular men in 
Europe. Some people would attribute 
this to his early training. The 


I wonder what I said to 
muttered the winner of the 





Swedish kings rear their offspring | 
in much the same mapner as that 
used by Viking chieftains in train- | 
ing their young more than a thou- 
sand years ago. In those days a 
chief had to be hardy and the physi- 
cal and mental equal of his followers, 
or he would not remain chief very 
long. The custom survives the need. 

As a youngster Gustavus Adolphus 
was fed on gruel and milk, the usual 
fare of a peasant child. An English 
nurse was employed principally to 
make him familliar with the English 
language at the start. Public school 
teachers were called in and several 
rooms in the palace were fitted up 
as a schéol and a gymnasium. (At 
the age of 6, lest he get the idea 
in his head that he possessed un- 
usual prerogatives, the little Prince 
was forced to practice every con- 
ceivable form of self-denial. 

When out in the country one day 
with some of his relatives he came 
across a pile of peculiar stones. 
Procuring a basket, he loaded it full. 
After he had carried it home, they 
threw the stones away, simply to 
indicate to him that these objects 
were unnecessary. But for one 
reason or another he inherited an 
instinct for studying odd stones, a 
desire to pry into their history. 

A tutor in his diary records that 
the Prince, shortly before his ninth 
birthday, managed to get out of the 
palace for a free stroll about the 
streets of Stockholm, where he in- 
duiged in much window gazing. Re- 
turning to the palace, he asked King 
Gustave if he could choose his own 
birthday present, and receiving an 
affirmative reply led his proud 
parent to a bookstore. There he 
pointed to a huge tome as big as a 
family Bible. That was what he 
wanted. It bore the title, ‘The 
Earth,” and its author was Profes- 
sor A. G. Nathorst. 

This book and a carpenter’s bench 
in his manual! training classroom 
became his choicest possessions. At 
an age when every youth in Sweden 
was sent to the army, Gustavus 
Adolphus was thrown into the 
ranks as a raw recruit, with spe- 
cific orders that he was to receive 
no favors. Now, the Winters in that 
northern country are long and cold. 
The snow ‘is deep and the drifts are 
high. The army has long forced 
marches over frozen lakes and 
through mountain passes. Young 
Gustavus Adolphus trudged along 
with the rest, sleeping in haystacks, 
in the open, under trees, wherever 
opportunity offered. 

One afternoon the troops broke 
ranks after a particularly arduous 
mountain climb. Two roldiers from 
another: regiment saw a_ recruit 
struggling along carrying two heavy 





packs, which looked and weighed 





Crown Prince Gustavus Adolphus of Sweden. 


the same as those 
the war. r 

“‘Poor devil,"’ said one ‘of the sol- 
diers, addressing him. ‘I under- 
stand the Crown Prince is in your 
regiment, and I suppose you have 
had to carry his pack along with 
your own."’ 4 

A Jovial Comrade-at-Arms 

“‘Hardly that,’ said the laden sol- 
dier, with a grunt as ‘he unlimbered 
his burden. “One of the fellows 
turned his ankle a few miles back, 
and I took on his pack. I am the 
Crown Prince.’’ 

That made him more than solid 
with the army. When he matricu- 
lated at Upsala University the follow- 
ing year, he was elected a member 
of the leading students’ clubs and 
became a Lieutenant in the Guards. 
He made himself a jovial comrade- 


we carried during 





The Royal Palace in Stockholm. 


at-arms, and his personal friends 
were legion. One night he entered 
the mess’ hall to hear another offi- 
cer, unaware of his approach, re- 
mark: 

‘This Crown Prince of ours would 
be a Hell of a good fellow if he 
would only drink more:’’ 

That set him thinking. Sweden 
had always been a nation of hearty 
drinkers, and there was developing 
a sentiment in favor of temperance. 
Gustavus Adolphus took a daring 
step, cansidering that even a Crown 
Prince desires popularity. He ceased 
drinking altogether. Today wine is 
served at his private table for mem- 
bers of the staff and his guests, but 
he leaves it alone. All of which 
should make him popular with both 
American factions, the wets and the 
drys. One cannot blame a man for 
being a teetotaler if he is tolerant. 

In college he chose for his prin- 
cipal subjects political economy, civil 
government, statistics, civil law and 
Egyptology. Archaeology has always 
been his hobby. In 1902. while a 
student at Upsala, he personally 
solicited funds to finance the excava- 
tions of King Bjorn’s Mound near 
the university, with the result that 
he discovered one of the most valu- 
able collections from the Bronze Age 
ever taken up in Europe. Near his 
Summer home in South Sweden he 
found a cist from the Stone Age and 
spent months exploring it. His 
essays on the sepuichral cairns and 
various articles brought to light 
there form part of the libraries of 
archaeologists the world over. But he 
is very human in this work. 

Four years ago the Crown Prince 
led an expedition to explore the clas- 
sic Greek ruins and tombs at Asine, 
near Sparta. For six weeks he 
worked in his shirt sleeves wjth the 
other scientists of his party and was 
pestered by droves of Buropean 
tourists who enjoyed the idea of see- 





ing a Crown 
shovel. 

Nearly everybody in the party car- 
ried the title of ‘‘Doctor’’ prefixed to 
his name and this led to incessant 

pp for medical treatment for the 
prevalent malaria—regardiess of the 
fact that these were not physicians. 
Qf course the supplicants picked on_ 
Gustavus Adolphus. A royal doctor. 
Why not? 

One old fogy tried to get him to 
attend his wife. Failing in that, he 
brought her out to the ruins and 
insisted on the Crown Prince's pre- 
scribing for her. Gustavus Adolphus 
took one look at her, then solemnly 
wrote an apothecary’s order on a 
leaf from his notebook and tendered 
it. The old couple went away satis- 
fied. The prescription called for 
only one ingredient, ‘‘Vatten,’’ which 
is Swedish for water. 

His Order of Athletics 

About ten years ago he conceived 
the idea that every Swede should 
try to keep himself in good physical 
condition, and accordingly organized 
a national association to confer the 
insignia of an athiete on all who 
passed the tests. It was a popular 
movement, the idea being not nec- 
essarily to excel but to make a na- 
tion of all-round athletes instead of 
a few shining stars. Then 34 years 
old, Gustavus Adolphus went out to 
the first national tests and partic- 
ipated, winning the insignia for 
himself. , 

Last year while exploring in Lap- 
land he spent a night in a native 
hut. Next morning (it was Sunday) 
his companions missed him. Hours 
afterward he reappeared, explaining 
that he had walked about ten miles 
across the wilderness to attend the 
nearest church services. 

At one time or another he has 
served as a member of nearly every 


( Continued on Page 23 ) 
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ANCIENT OXFORD SALUTES MAJOR PUTNAM 


By H. I. BROCK 
EORGE HAVEN PUTNAM, 
who at the age of S2 years 
ranks as the dean of Amer- 


ican publishers, will receive | 


this week the honorary degree of 
Doctor of Letters from the Uni- 
versity of Oxford. As it happens, 
this 100 per cent. American of a 
family which was represented in 
the Revolutionary War by two of 
Washington's most trusted officers— 


General Israel Putnam and Rufus, | 


who was the Continental Army's 
skilled engineer of 
was actually born in England. That 
was because his father, the first 
George Palmer Putnam, was also a 
publisher and had business which 
frequently took him overseas. The 
son of that father remem- 
bers hearing Albert, Queen 
Victoria’s Prince Consort, 
speak at the opening of the 
London Exhibition in May, 
1851, when the Crystal Pal- 
ace first became part of 
international scenery. But 
he had also General Wash- 
ington’s blessing—by proxy. 

It happened this way: 
Washington Irving used to 
write books which the elder 
Putnam published. And 
when the publisher went to 
see the writer—than an old 
gentieman at Sunnyside— 
he used sometimes to sake 
young George Haven with 
him. One day the author 
of ‘The Legend of Sleepy 
Holiow’’ boasted that when 
he was a year old General 
Washington was riding by 
on @ tall horse through the 
streets of New York. It 
was just the year after the 
War of Independence was 
won. Greatly daring, the 
nurse held her charge aloft 
and begged for a blessing 
tipon one who was the Gen- 
eral’s namesake. Washing- 
ton lifted the child upon 
the pommel! of his saddle 
and blessed him in due 
form, laying his hand gent- 
ly upon the little head. 

The patriarch of Sunny- 
side passed the blessing 
along, remarking crypti- 

~ cally: ‘*You have seen the 
head that has been blessed 
by Washingten, but you 
have not seen the spot the 
General touched."’ The 
fact was that Irving wore 
a wig. 

So runs the story as 

Major Putnam tells it. To 

* the world that knows him 
George. Haven Putnam is 
“the Major.” He is still 
the Civil War veteran who 
rose to that grade from the 
ranks and came very nearly 
putting on a uniform again 
in the war, so recently past. 
In spite of his threescore 
and ten years, if Theodore 
Roosevelt had got his di- 
vision, Putnam would have 
been his Adjutant. That 
you may take as a footnote 
-to history of undoubted 
authenticity. 

Here is another: Major 
Putnam, then a Lieutenant, 
was captured at Cedar 
Creek just before Phil 
Sheridan finished his famous ride up 
the Valley of Virginia, and turned the 
tide of battle against Jubal Early. 
Th- 


Prete 





ers. Consequently Putnam spent a 
Winter in Libby Prison in Richmond. 
Ak one of the few survivors of that 


experience into the third decade of | 


the twentieth century he was ques- 
tioned once by a casual Southerner, 
who, with some show of diffidence 
and shyness, said to him. 

“Major, J am a Virginian; my fa- 
ther, who is about your age, got a 
Yankee minnie ball through his knee, 
which every now and then squeaks 
a bit in consequence. I have read a 
lot about Libby Prison, 


fortifications— j 


Dean of American Publishers and Advocate of Anglo- 
Saxon Solidarity, Was a Prisoner of War in Libby 


of meeting a man who had been shut 
| Up in’ it. Would you very much 
| mind telling first-hand what they did 


to you there?"’ 


Major Putnam's eyes twinkled. 

**Young man,” he said, ‘‘it is not a 
; subject I would have introduced vol- 
untarily into « conversation with 
| your father’s son. But since you ask 
| I will say this much: They took away 
,my blanket and my overcoat and 
| they gave me one pone of dry corn 
‘bread a day to eat. It was cold and 


| I was hungry. 
' ruined by digestion, which so affected 


pe threw a bootjack at his wite.*" | This same youth had “burned bar- 
Major Putnam patted the South-/ eis," as he expresses it; in the Fré- 
sspoom on the back. ; mont campaign which went before. 
Fate ae. bowie a ee More than , half century later it was 
father my most particular regards."’ j that eet © which informed 
‘ {the vigorous elder,- who, after the 

A War Historian | sinking of the Lusitania, toured the 

The story is set down here at length ' country from coast to coast, helping 
because the writings of George Ha- | Theodore Roosevelt stir up the Amer- 
‘ven Putnam are mostly serious. As/jican people to the defense of their 
regards the Civil War, they are the/ rights—urging war, though he had 





writings of a strong partisan, and as } been in general terms a strong prop- 





i 
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Major George Haven Putnam. 
A Recent Photograph by the Wide World Studio. 
a“ 


ons specifically, they do not even at- | Society. 


regards Confederate prisons and his‘ agandist of peace and was at the mo- i 


country telling people that it is the 
duty and privilege of Americans to 
have their full share in these new 
agencies of advancing civilization. 
The solidarity of Anglo-Saxondom is 
another of his creeds—though he 
does not quite call it by that name. 
He was one of the founders, and. is 
still the Vice President of the Eng- 
lish-Speaking Union, which fosters 
good feeling and _ understanding 
among all the nations and dominions 
who use the language of ‘Shake- 
| Speare—with local variations, to be 
/Sure—as their common, everyday 
| speech, and who try to write that 
‘Janguage in a manner more or less 
| uniform. 
Especially, therefore, he stands for 
friendship with the British 
Empire and stoutly advo- 
cates the maintenance of 
the relations which the 
partnership of the World 
War brought about between 
the two nations whose po- 
litical bonds were severed 
by the war of 1776-88. 
Yet nobody with more vigor 
i] the of 

the British Government of 
Lord Palmerston in the 
‘60s or laments more out- 
spokenly the ‘‘blindness” 
and the ‘“‘perversity’’ of 
English society, Mr. Glad- 
stone, Punch and The Lon- 
don Times, because they 
gave the preference to the 
seceding States of the South 
rather than to the States 
of the North. 

These latter were, in de- 
‘fending the Union, accord- 
ing to Major Putnam's con- 
viction, carrying out the 
clear intentions of the 
Fathers of the Republic and 
the will of the Almighty 
hot less than the policies 
of Abraham Lincoln arid the 
Republican Party. Not- 
withstanding. Major Put- 
nam can = figure another 
time as an apostie of free 
trade. In short, he is a 
man of many causes, but 
of none that he does not 
with all his heart and mind 
and soul hold good. 


If you ask him what he is 
proudest of—say somewhere 
in the recesses of the Cen- 
tury Club, of which he is 
the Elder Brother, by right 
of seniority of membership 
if not of years, so that he 
speaks with a certain au- 
thority even among elders 
and equals—he will proba- 
bly tell you. that it is his 
authorship of the histori- 
cal successor to the Declara- 
tion of Independence. This 
he calls the Declaration of 
Interdependence. 

On the Fourth of July, 
1918, the one hundred and 
forty-second anniversary of 
the Jeffersonian instrument 
which is the charter of our 
liberties, a great meeting 
was held in London, over: 
which Lord Bryce presided, 
with the band of his Majes- 
ty’s Coldstream . Guards 
contributing the music and 
the representatives of the 
two nations, once divided 





Aeant 





These two things ; own experiences in two of these pris- ‘ment actually President of the Peace | by one war but now united by anoth- 


| er, present to do honor to the birth-. 


' my disposition that now in my riper | tempt to conceal the bitterness which | Major Putnam is proud of the fact | 4ay of the nation which an earlier 


General did not get there quite years I am apt to lose my temper prison conditions are apt to create in 
soon enough to recapture the prison-! and throw my bootjack at my wife.” : those who have the misfortune to be 


The Southerner bowed acknowl- 
| edgments. 


An Exchange of Compliments 


“*Major,’’ he said, 
interests me the more because a kins- 
man of mine spent in your prison 
camp at Johnson's Island the iden- 
j tical Winter which you spent in 
: Richmond. I do not remember pre- 
| cisely what they took from-him. But 
; he, too, was cold and hungry. His 
| digestion was ruined, so that he died 
; untimely thirty years ago. But he 


} 
| 


but this is ' had a@ sunny Southern disposition | pression which all the years since | 
the first time I ever had the honor | which endured to the last. He never | have not availed to efface. 


‘“‘your answer 


immediate belligerency against Ger- 
jinvoluntary inmates. Indeed, the} many in behalf of the Allies and civ- 
' Putnam instinct from the beginning 

| has been that of the stanch upholder 
of causes—even a crusader. 

You may hear from his own lips 
how he was present when Lincoln 
made the famous Cvoper Union 
speech in February, 1860, and how 
he managed to hang around, though 
a youth of 16, so that William Cullen 
Bryant, who presided, introduced 
him to the tall, ungainly lawyer from 
the West, whose rugged features 
and especially his eyes made an im- 


of the Peace Society. For, he says, 
what 
against war without which there 


associated peace crusaders generally 
-—though some resigned their mem- 
bership in consequence. 


Advocate of the League 


Since the war he has been one of 
the most indefatigable advocates of 
the League of Nations and the World 
‘Court and has gom all over the 








ilization he was re-elected President 


he preached was the war} 


that im the midst of his activities for | King George's obstinacy hastened into 


| being if it did not precisely create it. 
| Winston Churchill spoke for Eng- 
\fand. In the absence of Ambassador 
' Walter Hines Page, who was ill, Ma- 
|jor Putnam spoke for the United 


States. Not without courage he re- 


. | viewed the causes of the separation— 
be peace. And he rejoices | 
re gts clams prevailed nob the | Somewhat connected, he said, with 


| ‘Prussian methods’’ of the Govern- 
ment of the then King George—III. 
'The speaker advocated ‘‘in advance 
| of the more difficult achievement of 
' the organization of a League of Na- 
| tions, the establishment of a League 
jof English-Speaking Peoples.”* 
**Such a league,”’ he went on, ‘‘will 


( Continued on Page 21°) 
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A Student of the Latin Quarter, Nineteenth Century Style. 


By HAZEL B. REAVI8 
Paris. 

ARISIANS in their Spring 

perambulations are confronted 

with cumulative evidence of 

the changes taking place in 
student life of the Latin Quarter. 
On ail! sides they see the twentieth 
century operating, The Cité Univer- 
sitaire, or new city of students of the 
University of Paris, which until re- 
cently was but a rumor, is now a 
fact. 

Frenchmen view with amazement 
the first serious rival for student fa- 
vor the old Quartier Latin has had 
in 700 years, Its shining new roofs 
rising just outside the Porte d’Or- 
leans have been augmented during 
the Winter by Belgian and Canadian 
Foundations. Next Fall 600 stu- 
dents will live in the modern quarter. 

More evidence of change is the ex- 
hibition of documents relating to stu- 
dent life of the past, which the 
library of the Geneviéve proposes to 
hold this month—the first of the kind 
to be held in Paris. Librarians have 
spent many years assembling manu- 
scripts, books and pictures that 
chronicle the Latin Quarter and its 
inhabitants through the ages. . 


A large part of the material deals 
with the nineteenth century, period 
of La Vie de Bohéme, whence sprang 
so many student traditions. New- 
comers to the Latin Quarter, and 
tourists there, still look for this bo- 
hemian life among the students, and 
are surprised to learn it has been 
dead these many years. 

Jazz manners and modern ways 
have taken its place, and the Quarter 
goes marching on despite the wag- 
ging heads-of the elders, who refuse 
to be properly amused by the student 
retort that it is a case of old plumb- 
ing versus new ideas. 

Until not so long ago lines drawn 
to embrace the Bal Bullier, the 
Church of St. Germain-des-Prés, the 
Institute of France and the Poly- 
technic School would have formed, 
roughly, the boundaries of the Quar- 
tier Latin, as it had existed for 
hundreds of years. Now studentland 
is bounded only by the limits of 
-Paris, and has even gone beyond 
these in the new university cité. 

The University of Paris alone has 
22,000 students. It has long been 
found impossible to house in the 
Latin region all who would formerly 
have dwelt there. The result has 
been a forced march hence. Students 
now, unless they live at home, settle 
wherever they can find cheap lodg- 
ings. Foreign students have taken 
over most of the lodgings in the 
Quarter proper. With the exchange 
in their favor they can afford the 
high rents demanded there. 

So the Quarter of 1926 has a day- 
time population augmented by many 
thousands of French students and a 
permanent student population of a 
few thousand foreigners—Americans, 





Canadians, English, Belgians, Rus- 
sians, Chinese and Japanese predomi- 
nating. It is still a fascinating old 
section. A few of its streets are 
almost unchanged from the days of 
Villon and Rabelais. It is a place of 
steep rents and steep stairs. Ancient 
gray surroundings testify to a glori- 
ous past. Down the middle of it all | 
runs the Boulevard St. Michel, the 
highway of the old student kingdom, 
which, under a froth of synthetic 
bohemianism, expressed for the most 
part in jazz music and half pints of 
pale beer, is hatching a twentieth 
century tradition, to which foreign- 
ers contribute largely. 


Healthier and Less Expensive 


In this state of affairs the Univer- 
sity of Paris has -nade its first move 
toward group life for its students. 
Heretofore the young people have 
fended for themselves, living their 
lives as they could. The Cité Uni- 
versitaire (a movement of which the | 
late M. Deutsch de la Muerthe was | 
the originator and patron) provides | 
more healthful and tranquil as well 
as less expensive student dweliings 
than the old Quartier now affords. 

The Cité of the students lies oppo- 
site the Parc Montsouris and adja- 
cent to the old fortifications—half an 
hour’s walk from the Sorbonne. The 
State has given seventy acres of 
ground. Three hundred and fifty 
French students, seventy-five of 
them women, lived in the completed 
first unit of buildings last Winter; 





and it is planned to enlarge the ac- 


THE OLD LATIN QUARTER HAS 
BOWED TO NEW IDEAS 


Paris Students in Increasing Numbers Now Live in New 


Cité, Far From “Boul Mich” and Ancient Plumbing 


commodations to meet the great de- 
mand as soon as possible. 

Nothing could be further from 
popularly imagined life of a student 
in Paris than is the sane and calm 
existence at the Cité. Students eat, 
sleep and study regularly, although 
it is the regularity of volition. Their 
quarters are clean, comfortable and 
modern. They pay 150 francs a 
month. Men and women live in sepa- 
rate dormitories and may not enter 
one another's buildings; but they 
meet for meals. Dinners cost: 3 
francs 50, wine included. This is less 
than they would have to pay for food 
of similar quality in the Latin Quar- 
ter. After dinner they dance to their 
own music, talk or study in a com- 
mon union building. There are no 
rules, chaperons, proctors, student 
government. The doors are locked 
at 1:30 A. M. How many university 
students in America could enjoy such 
liberties without abusing them? Yet 
these are the gay, irresponsible bohe- 
mians of popular fancy, who, under 
other conditions, might be living in 
the Quartier Latin. 

The famous bohemian life of other 
days is as dead as a doornail, at least 
on the Left Bank among the Univer- 
sity of Paris students, though cer- 
tain neophytes of art still keep it up. 
Gone are du Maurier, Henri Murger, 
de Musset and Paul Veriaine. One 
cannot have one foot in the past and 
the other in the present. But no- 
body seems very regretful that the 
catch-as-catch-can student life of 
other generations has evaporated 
into tradition—except, perhaps, the 
spielers of rubber-neck buses that 
carry loads of tourists up the ‘‘Boul' 
Mich’.’" These gentlemen pretend 
that the Quarter is as willful in its 
ways as ever it was. 

The ‘Boul’ Mich’”’ is as busy as 
the roain street of any college town 
in the United States. It sells quan- 
lities of fountain pens and loose-leaf 
notebooks, pastries, hair-cuts and 
movie magazines. Although the hey- 
day of the cafés is supposed to be 
past, there seem to be cafés at every 
corner and several midway of each 
block. All are filled and overflowing 
at the aperitif and after-dinner 
hours. Who knows whether tables 
that support the elbows of today may 
not be the museum pieces of tomor- 


row, treasured for their scribbled 
verse or sketches? 
On the whole, however, modern 


student life of the Latin Quarter is 
about as much like its descriptions 





in “Trijby”’ or “‘La Vie de Boh&éme” 
as it is like the life of the University 
of California or of Columbia. No 
doubt both books were true pictures 
in their time. But those days are 
gone forever. 


characteristic. It is not impossible 


[by students. The Argentine Republic 
| will soon have a structure capable of 
| housing fifty. Other nations contem- 
| Plate buildings as soon as funds can 
| be raised. 


Perhaps the present; Athletic fields, a swimming pool 
phase will develop something just as/and auditorium will 


eventually he 
This in itself 


| added by the French. 


that in future exhibitions of the Bib- i is a departure from old student ways. 


Vacation Time—a Student 


Hothéque Ste. Geneviéve or its sister 
institutions one will find jazz records 
and banjoleles among twentieth cen- 
tury studentiana. 

True to its traditions as an inter- 
national seat of learning (which date 
far back into the Middle Ages), the 
University of Paris has opened the 
gates of the Cité to all nations. The 
Government grants land without cost 
to any nation that has raised funds 
to erect a foundation, or building, for 
its nationals. Belgium’ and Canada 
have accepted this offer, and their 
buildings will be occupied in the Fall 


The Can-Can at the Bal Bullier in the Heyday of Grisettes.and Students. 
Inints Are From the Golleagen of the Bibliotheque Sainte-CGenevieve, Paris. © Times Wide World Photos. 





Bids a Grisette Good-Bye. 


= the past the French student has 
had no official outlet for his physical 
energy. 

A site has been offered the United 
States, which has by far the largest 
foreign student body in France. Four 
thousand students registered at the 
American University Union in Paris 
last year. Seven hundred of the 
number attended the University of 
Paris. But unfortunately no money 
is yet in sight to provide an Ameri- 
can Foundation. 

Americans Are Hard-Working 

American students In Paris are 
_remscstragpad and earnest, making 
admirable use of their limited time 
in the capital. They come for work 
in many fields, as their registration 
cards at the American University 
Union show. It is the casual! student, 
who delays entry in any institution 
from week to week and month to 
month, meantime keeping himself 
much in evidence in the cafés and 
cabarets of Montparnasse and Mont- 
martre, who makes the most con- 
spicuous impression. He . usually 
comes to Paris with a hand-me-down 
conception of bohemianism, which he 
relinquishes reluctantly and not be- 
fore he has made a contribution to a 
growing Parisian prejudice against 
foreign students who seem to study 
nothing but life—and that in its 
boulevard and lunar aspects. 

So touchy have some American 
students become on this subject that 
they prefer to say they are ‘‘work- 
ing in Paris’ rather than to cali 
themselves students. This is par- 
ticularly true of the earnest profes- 
sorial group that comes for advanced 
work during the Summer months. 
“The growing importance of the 
American University Union is an- 
other indication of changing condi- 
tions of student life in Paris. Until 
recently organizations of its kind 





( Continued on Page 21 ) 
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ADVERTISING SHOW IS ARTISTIC TRIUMPH 





Fifth Annual Exhibition at Art Centre Displays Increasing Ability of Artists, Working in Harmony 
With the Demands of Business, to Produce Pictures of Intrinsic Beauty and Merit 
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The Metropolitan Museum of Art Poster. 


HE fifth annual exhibition of | 


met all exactions and, with their 


1 ceeds to exterhporize on the theme of 


advertising art opened last knowledge and feeling for an esthetic ; the carnation petal. One sees it reab- 


week at the Art Centre with &/ resuit still in control, have prod 
collection of designs showing | 


more clearly than any earlier exhibi- 


a 





designs of genuine beauty. Within 


| their stiff limits these artists work 


tion the increasing appreciation of | with a free hand, demonstrating eas- 


the need of art in industry. The | 


| ily that they have learnec a lesson 


appreciation is by no means on the/ which in a more practical age came 


side of industry alone. 


shown by the business world was due 
to the intolerance of artists in meet- 
ing any requirements save those they 
set themselves in carrying out their 
work. Their repugnance toward 
“dictation” from an outside world 
caused that world to remain very 
definitely outside. On the other 
hand, the resentment of the business 
world toward a group of human be- 
ings who felt their superiority to the 
great forces controlling demand and 
supply raised an absurd wall be- 
tween business and its brilliant ay 
in the field of art. These mi di 





A large part! by nature; the lesson that art is no 
of the indifference to art formerly ; 


respecter of subjects but can make 
with an egg and a skillet and a can 
of cooking oil a picture fundamen- 
tally as beautiful as an arrangement 
of saints and angels on the wings of 
an altarpiece. 

‘The best designs are carried out 
with much diversity of style, and this 


,is the most encouraging note in the 
i exhibition. 


Take a few almost at 
random. H. J. Finley placeg mail 
earriers of all races and costumes, 
each in a diamond-shaped space, all 
in exactly the same pose, gaining an 
effect of geometry without relin- 





standings obviously are disappearing ig detail. 


with some rapidity. 


Artists of Standing 

The present exhibition shows this. 
Among the artists represented are a 
number whose work in the field of 
advertising gives them a standing 
that might well be envied by their 
companions who confine themselves 
to the so-called fine arts. They have 
taken the material offered them, 
worked within the prescribed rules 
and restrictions, obeyed every order, 


inh? 


George Pickens makes 


the different features of the scene 
running into a silky pattern typical of | 


cence of a modern method, architec- 
j tural dignity gained with a few grad- 
uated darks uninterrupted by orna- 
ment or detail. Merritt Holden sticks 





pear, ked as a sort of generalized 
floating hint of pattern on the vase, 
and in the background it becomes 
more mysterious and ghostlike, all 
trace of actuality gone, yet carrying 
off the stage to the sound of very 
sweet music the spirit of carnation 
petal. Possibly the artist meant 
nothing of the kind, but he can- 
not now escape the fact that he 
has done it and so beautifully that 
one is bound to applaud. With a 
keen, quick magic René Clarke goes 
on with his egg tricks, asking noth- 
inz except the few simple properties 
of the advertisement. 


Old Map With Variations - 


Edward A. Wilson uses the old map 
motif with refreshing independ 


Dozens of other examples, babies 
kicking rosily on a pillow, cups of 
tea and glasses or grape juice, shin- 
gled houses, long Elizas of the pres- 
ent mode, ballrooms and dinner ta- 
bles, masked bails, motor cars, with 
almost as much variety in treatment 
as in subject, and a more than rea- 
sonable majority with some note of 
quality beyond the mere utterance of 
a slogan. : 

Tf one looks back to the advertis- 
ing pages of thirty or forty years 
ago or to those of ten years ago, the 


advance in the art of advertisement | 
seeins almost a miracie, in spite of 


the fact that it has not yet caught 
up with its own new ideal. The ad- 
vance in the art of the poster has 
been much slower, and the reason is 
not apparent, for the start was fair 
enough. Edward Penfield, whose 
memorial exhibition recently held at 
the Art Center fairly represented the 
range of his work, is called the pio- 
neer in the field of American post- 
ers. Naturally his work possessed 
unusual individuality, the standard- 
ized ‘‘poster siyle” not yet having 
ap international influence. Curi- 
ously, however, he went for his in- 
spiration straight to a source toward 
which many hundreds of young art- 
ists and decorators are turning to- 
day: to the Egyptian exhibits at the 
Metropolitan Museum. Here fiat 
masses, bold outlines, contrasted col- 
ors, gave him the key to a style 





sition—no puzzling distances or dis- 
tracting backgrounds. Ail the action 
is at the front of the stage, and any 
accessories that appear are so skill- 
fully subordinated as to detract in no 
measure from the simplicity of the 
motive and directness of story as ex- 
pressed by the main figures. Masses, 
of small letters have been sublimely 
ignored, and every one of these post- 
ers breathes of a largeness and free- 
‘dom peculiarly adapting them for 
purposes of outdoor advertising. They 
‘are all so eminently self-syufficient— 
with a poise of their own and a gfra- 
cious self-assurance like well-bred 
people, never obtrusive, but ever 
prepared to take their part in what- 
ever surroundings their fortunes may 
place them. One has hung these 
posters in every kind of room and 
habitation—but they never seem out 
of place or tiresome.” 





Element of Fancy 


The final sentence or two in this 
criticism will wear the unfashionable 
cloak of fancy to the critical ex- 
pertise of the present moment, but 
without them the passage would al- 
most wholly miss the point. It is 


the personal and delicately fanciful 
element in Penfield’s work that sets 
it apart from its kind and missing 
that one would miss the quality in it 
that triumphantly eludes standard- 
ization—the crime of crimes in alr 
forms of art. 








Bronze Doors, Designed by 


William Zorach for the New 


Schwarzenbach Building. 


which he made individual 
original and personal composition and 
an indefinable character of existing 


because of the artist's pleasure in his | 


subject and independently of any! 





-A sweep of shore, cherubs. blowing 





individuality of type and | 


some carnations in a vase and pro- 


winds across the bay, 
tions, directions, places written down! 


' dolphin, a cartouche. 





roads, junc- | 


cial or otherwise external de- | 
mand upon his talent. In his book | 
“Poster Design,” Charles Matlack 
Price gives a clear account of Pen- | 


ajiwith the old handsome chirography | field’s technical qualities in his work | more is necessary. 
landseape of mountains, trees, sky. | of Ortelius and Blaeu, a spouting! at the end of the past century when | {poster artists in this country have 
But these are| he was almost alone in recognizing pegun to realize that while they must 





{combined with the gay kery of 


modern design in just that fabric. | the new for the old, avoiding any | ist’s best endeavor. 
Everett Henry places an automobile | suspicion of crass imitation. 
in front of a building the structure | young mermaids supporting the car- | equally strong color, applied in great inom of 
of which is indicated with the ‘reti- | touche lift astonished eyebrows at the ; flat masses, bold delineation of out- 
world confronting them. The dol- | 


‘ phin spouts with ironic intention, ; 
‘and the cartographic value of the 


of quaintness. 


The! Mr. Price says, 


| drawing is unimpaired by its whisper | in mass and relative scale. 


cial art as worthy of an art- 
‘‘strong composition, 
line, and lettering at once an inte- 
gral part of the whole, and unques- 


There 
are no confusing elements of compo- 


by his! 


“One finds,” | 


While a-poster design to be suc- 
| cessful in its own field must have a 
| Salient aspect. draw prompt atten- 
tion and carry its message clearly 
| and intelligibly at a considerable. dis- 
tance, these are merely the essential 
| physical characteristics determining 
, its special fitness for a special pur- 
pose. To be a work of art much 
It is only sifice 


work within the limitations of their 
field, working within these limita, 
tions, they can use all there is in 
esthetic sensibility and 
| knowledge of the finer issues of art, 
that we have developed a small but 


| tionably adequate and co-important | Very significant school of designers 


for posters and placards madc to an- 
‘mounce and advertise events and 
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Advertising Design by Lucien Bernhard. 


wares in a fashwa to stimulate the 
interest of the public. 

Naturally enough the merely effi- 
cient designer standardizes his meth- 
od, uses a certain restricted color 
combination of aggressive character 
and achieves boldness and legibility if 
nothing else. If he is sensitive to 
the nice relations between a design 
and its subject, he goes further and 
adapts his manner in each instance 
to the spirit of his subject as well as 
to its external aspect, 

Thus in the poster recently made 
for the American Wing at the Metro- 
politan Museum of Art by T. M. 
Cleland we move backward to a Co- 
lonial street with trees in Autumn 
leaf lightly fanning the warm briqk 
faces of Colonial buildings. The pre- 
vailing curiosity of each good Amer- 
ican of that day cencerning his 
neighbor’s affairs is delicately inti- 
mated by the expressions on the 
faces of the men and women leaning 
out of windows or passing in the 
street with elaborate bowings, or 
pausing in groups to talk, one drag- 
ging at a child who in turn drags at 
a toy. 

Autumn Street Scene 

The street is filled with activity 
and leisure. The weather is impor- 
tant. It may be an Autumn day 
such as that recorded in a newspaper 
of the late eighteenth century, when 
Philadelphia ‘by one of the best 
thermometers in the city’’ recorded 
9% degrees at 4 P. M., with a con- 
stant breeze from the southwest that 
made the air agreeable. Unques- 
tionably it is warm. <An old negro 
is driving a landau with its covér 
pushed back for Summer weather. 
A child leans against a tree, hat in 
hand, watching an artist sketching 
out of doors. A dog droops by his 
side. A cart with a barrel of water 
or something plods by. A boy roll- 
ing a hoop has upset the equilibrium 
of an old gentleman, who shakes his 
stick at him. High beaver hats, poke 
bonnets, shawls, fichus, small waists, 
curls, parasols, cobblestones. Senti- 
ment, humor, manners, charm. A 
beautiful poster in which the artist 
seems literally to have entered into 
his subject and produced it enricheé 
by its own appropriate mood, saying 
not a word of our own time, yet in- 
evitably showing this warm and 
pleasant Colonial street cheered by 
agreeable southwest breezes and 
mildly astir with social life, as it 
jooks to us across two centuries. It 
conveys the precise temper of mind 
in which we make our way to the 
American Wing in order both to 
cherish and-assuage our, nostalgia. 

A poster artist who combines with 
quite extraordinary tact a genuine 
esthetic emotion and clear control of 
typical poster quality is Lucien Bern- 
hard, whose exhibition at the Art 
Center made a favorable impression 





- 
ry 
ass 


upon the most exacting critics of this 
special form of art.: Mr. Bernhard 
also exhibits in the current exhibi- 
tion of advertising art a little placard 
touching the boundaries of the Cur- 
rier & Ives or Godey’s Lady’s field— 
two discreet and graceful young wo- 
men discussing lengths of cotton 
cloth over a counter. The spacing 
and line quality sin the design are 
noteworthy. It did not of course re- 
quire the artist’s experience as a de- 
signer and decorator of interiors to 
do this kind of pretty card success- 
fully, but the qualities that served 
the larger experiment are quite visi- 
ble in the smaller and lfft it easily to 
its plane of significance as art. 


Lettering and Design 

Another characteristic of Mr. 
Bernhard’s work shown in his gen- 
eral exhibition is noteworthy. He is 
one of the comparatively few who 
thoroughly grasp the importance of 
making the lettering an essential 
part of the design, so that the whole 
gives the impression of a unit. In 
each of his posters the lettering har- 
monizes with the subject and helps 
to express its spirit. In a very beau- 
tiful example designed for a dealer in 
silks, for example, the dealer’s name, 
simply and boldly spread across the 
top of the panel, flows with a silken 
suavity. It is impossible to convey 
in words the effect of this supple let- 
tering taking its turns and folds with 
the same swift smoothness as that of 
the variously patterned lengths of 
fabric pouring across the space be- 
low. 

Another poster advertises an auto- 
mobile tire. The essential character- 
istic of the tire is thickness, and‘ this 
characteristic is repeated in the let- 
tering, in which the third dimension 
is emphasized by shadow, so that it 
seems to stand out from the flat 
background as positively as the real- 
istically drawn tire. 

Realism plays a considerable part 
in most of these posters, the precise 
rendering of the significant charac- 
teristics of an object satisfying not 
only the requirement of advertising 
value but the legitimate liking of the 
average observer for the authentic 
stamp of likeness. A sensitive ap- 
preciation of the beauty of material 
objects carries this realism even fur- 
ther, making it a kind of sublimated 
portraiture, more real than the real- 
ity. Thus in the poster showing an 
electric light bulb the transparency 
and exquisitely delicate reflections in 
the bulb are written unforgetably 
upon the mind. 

It is a very fine art to extract from 
commonplace familiar objects in the 
service of -a commercial intention 
their most significant qualities and 
present these with the clarity and 


thao 








vigor of the true poster and with the 
insight of a true artist. The result 
is far more beautiful than any effect 
gained by slurring or weakening 
reality in favor of a fashionable sim- 
plicity. To simplify is one thing, 
to synthetize another. There can be 
no primitive simplicity in any art 
growing from modern life. Modern 
life has banished this form of primi- 
tive. But there can be no strength 
in obvious complication, therefore the 
stronger minds of the age have cre- 
ated a sophisticated synthesis inj 
which complication is resolved and 
reduced to singlenéss of effect. The 
loutish simplicity of the inexperi- 
enced mind works a powerful charm 
over the modern intelligence, wearied 
of conflicting demands upon it; but 
the superior force of art that has met 
and conquered the innumerable in- 
fl of t ary life must 
ultimately be recognized. 

William Zorach is extending his 
range of decorative sculpture, The 
unveiling of the mechanical clock, 
symbolizing the creation of beauty 
through silk, which he designed for 
the entrance of the Schwarzenbach 
Building in this city, marks the de- 
velopment of a new spirit in the busi- 
nesy and industrial world of New 
York. We have had decorative sculp- 
ture, of course, on the outside and 
on the inside of our handsome build- 
ings, but up to the present time there 
has been little, if any, of that for- 
tunate cooperation between the owner 
of the building and the artist re- 
sulting in a personal expression. 


Swiss Wooden Clock 


The clock was designed in the spirit 
of the Swiss wood carvers, who for 
centuries have delighted in galvaniz- 
ing into an apparent life the crea- 
tions of their clever tools. Two fig- 
ures surmount the clock case—one 
Zoroaster, the master spirit and the 
doer of all things, the other a young 
girl, the Queen of Silk, who emerges 
from the broken shell of a cocoon as 
the hour strikes 12. It was neces- 
sary that a sculptor of substantial 
and unconventional gifts should 
carry out such a theme, if it were to 
be made impressive for the sophisti- 
cated minds of our generation. Mr. 
Zorach has such gifts, and his 
weighty modeling is appropriate to 
the size and position of this unique 
timepiece, which first was carved in 
wood and then cast in bronze. 

Even more important, however, are 
the entrance doors of the same build- 
ing, designed by Mr. Zorach and 
executed in forged and hammered 
‘bronze by Peer Smed. The motifs 
are the silk moth, the cocoon and 
the mulberry leaf. They are woven 
into a massive pattern lightened by 
open spaces and frequent piercings 
of the larger masses, 
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REVIVALS IN THE REALM OF DECORATION 


Maple Furniture, 


Once Popular in 


America, Returning to Vogue— 
Decorative Value of Pictures 


By WALTER RENDELL STOREY 


N the ardor of the search for wal- 
nut and mahogany of other days 
the charm of Colonial maple 
chairs and tables has been gen- 

erally overlooked until recently. The 
newly awakened interest in maple 
hax come about partly because the 
growing scarcity of the harder woods 
centred the attention of dealers and 
less wealthy collectors in a type of 
furniture of which examples might 
still easily be discovered and for 
which the price had not become pro- 
hibitive for the average buyer. 

The American Wing at the Metro- 
politan Museum, in disclosing the 
general use of maple furniture in the 
seventeenth and early eighteenth 
centuries, has also had, no doubt,. 
considerable to do with making ap- 
parent the possibilities of this pleas- 
apt wood for modern use. 

Maple Precedes Mahogany 

While we hear a great deal about 
cabinet work of the Revolutionary 
period, the furniture of an earlier 
time (from about 1620 to 1720, which 
Wallace Nutting has called the ‘‘Pil- 
grim century’’) was equally interest- 
ing and just as important. Maple 
furniture carries us back beyond the 
age of mahogany, of Phyfe, of Chip- 
pendale or of Sheraton and past the 
time of walnut to the earliest days of 
the settlement of this country. 

Early Colonists, following the tra- 
ditions of the home country, persisted 
in the exclusive use of oak.: But 
soon maple, because of several obvi- 
ous advantages, began to be used. 
It had a closer grain than oak, thus 








' 


Like Greek sculpture, once painted | 
but now admired in its pure white- | 
ness, maple furniture was not always | 
left in its beauty of natural wood as 
we see it today. Much of it was 
stained or painted, and the elaborate 
pieces, such as the Jacobean chairs 
with carved backs and stretchers, 
which one sees today in maple, were 
originally ‘‘ebonized’’ by black paint 
or stain, as was the custom. 

The design of this early maple fur- 
niture followed the prevailing English 
and Dutch styles, but one may see 
in comparing pieces made in this 
country with furniture produced at 
the same time in England how the 
Colonia) chairs and tables were sim- 
pler in design, and the chairs often 
more comfortable, than their English 
cousins. 

The earliest pieces of maple had 
the charm of the stanch and straight- 
forward design of the Jacobean pe- 
riod. In later examples one finds 
the grace of the less’ sophisticated 
types of the Queen Anne style. In 
general, maple furniture followed the 
simpler lines of country-made cab- 
inetry. It is this simplicity that 
makes originals and their reproduc- 
tions so charming today in our in- 
formal living rooms or in rooms sug- 
gesting more or less completely the 
decoration of former days. 

Examples of almost every kind of 
furniture made in maple have come 
down t6 us. ~The butterfly table was 
popular in those times and was gen- 
erally made in maple. This was a 
small table with stretchers connect- 
ing its legs, which were generally 





splayed or inclined outward. Leaves 


Ne aE See ihe on 











Early American Maple Furniture Is Much Sought After. 3 e 


though once in a while a really su- 
perb piece in maple is discovered that 
would carry itself with dignity in any 
company of furniture. 

*,* 


FTER a period of doubtful popu- 
larity, pictures are coming into 
their own again as an impor- 

tant part of the decorative ensemble 
of the room. There was a time, 
happily now ended, when pictures 
on walls were thought to spoil the 
appearance of a room. This atti- 
tude had been brought about as a 
reaction from the too often indis- 





Pictures Have Come Back as Room Decorations. 


allowing a smoother finish to be 
given to the pieces. and as it was 
really tougher than oak—less liable 
to split on sharp edges of turnings of 
legs and spindles. Its lighter weight 
also doubtless appealed to the early 
American, for a chair or table of ma- 
ple was less cumbersome to move 
than one of oak. 

Up to the time of the introduction 
of mahogany into general use in the 
second quarter of the eighteenth cen- 
tury the use of maple furniture 
might well be considered character- 
istically American. Even with the 
advent of walnut and later of ma- 
hogany the making of maple furni- 
ture persisted parallel with the use 
of these and other woods through 
even the early part of the nineteenth 
century. Toward the end of this 
period maple furniture was doubtless 
more popular in the country districts. 





on either side were supported by tri- 
angular swinging braces. This qual- 
ity of being compressed into a small 
space when not in use makes this 
table a convenient one for the cir- | 
cumscribed New York apartments of 
today. The gate-leg table, another 
folding variety, was also often made 
in maple. Many lowboys and day- 
beds and most of the chairs of the 
seventeenth century were of this 
wood, although ash was used for the 
earliest chairs and is often found in 
the rungs and spindles of maple 
chairs. 

Maple furniture of the Colonial pe- 
riod, either in original pieces or in 
careful reproductions, can be fitted 
only into rooms that have a similar 
air of simplicity. Examples of the 
statelier era of Queen Anne walnut 
and Georgian mahogany tend to look 
down upon these humbler pieces, al-: 





|criminate number placed on a wall 


and the careless disregard for their 
value as decoration from the point of 
view of color, size, shape, subject or 
medium. 


Smaller Pictures in Vogue 

In those days we were hanging in 
small rooms pictures whose large size 
and heavy frames fitted them for 
apartments of ample area and high 
ceilings. Today smalter pictures with 
narrower frames are in vogue, and 
with greater taste displayed in their 
use pictures have again become an 
important part of room decoration. 

Dealers agree that witbin the last 
few years taste iu pictorial art has 
greatly improved. 

“It’s a pleasure to be in this busi- 
ness today,” remarked the proprietor 
of a shop noted for the selectiveness 
displayed in its offerings to the pub- 


lic. ‘Whether the buyer is educated 
or not, whether he purchases a high- 


priced original or a modest repro- 
duction, the most artistic thing is the 
one he is most likely to select.” 


| Brilliant color is often sought to- 
i day, but the choice of a colorful sub- 
ject is not confined to originals or 
reproductions of the medern paint- 
ers. Fine copies of the work of the 
old masters—Titian, Velasquez and 
others of the great ones who em- 
ployed bright colors or rich, deep- 
toned effects—are now being bought 
to decorate modest town and country 
homes. 

Nowadays one has a wide choice. 
There are, of course, oil paintings, 
which are being bought more and 
more for their decorative effect. 
| Mezzotints, colored woodcuts apd 
| watercolors also supply bits of 
‘ charming and attractive color as well 
| as satisfying art. The many ways of 
{ reproducing colored pictures for per- 
| sons with small purses but good taste 
; are welcomed. A recent method of 
; Feproducing oil paintings not only 
| gives the colors with remarkable 
| fidelity to the original, but also re- 
| produces the raised effect of the 
‘brush strokes, thereby imparting a 
| solidity to the picture that flat color 
| printing often ldcks. 
| Black and white effects, repre- 
sented by etchings, dry points, litho- 
graphs and engravings, share in this 
use of the picture for its decorative 
quality. The black and white type 
has to be selected with even greater 
care. What makes a Pennell etching 





+ decorative is not easily explained; 


but a well-framed print, placed in 
the right spot on the wall of a room, 
is often just the note of contrast 
needed in a colorful interior. 

Original etchings by artists who 
have not yet become famous, but 
whose work is nevertheless highly 
interesting may be picked up, while 
the more costly examples from recog- 
nized masters are found to suit any 
taste. The recent exhibition at the 
New York Public Library on the sub- 
ject matter of prints suggests some- 
thing of the wide variety in tech- 
niques and subjects obtainable. 

But whether you hang your walls 
with originals or whether you use 
fine replicas, the question of how the 
picture should be hung is vitally im- 
portant. ‘‘Don’t mix of] paintings 
with etchings or other forms of 
prints in the same room,’’ is an im- 
portant axiom voiced by B. Russell 
Herts, author of “Art and Business 
of Interior Decoration.” To be 
strictly formal and classic in tone one 
should have etchings in living rooms, 
with perhaps a decorative painting 
over the fireplace mantel, colored 
prints in bedrooms, and in the formal 
English or French period dining 
room the large oils of flower or fruit 





‘suggested in the frame. 





subjects or those architectural ruins 
so beloved in Georgian times. - 

If you have exercised an eclectic 
choice in the decoration of your 
home, you are accorded wider lati- 
tude in the placing of pictures. If 
the living room, for instance, carries 
the note of today’s colored informal- 
ity, then pictures with gay subjects 
in bright and modern style will not 
seem out of place. Perhaps some 
hobby will be reflected in the pic- 
tures. 

The color of the picture should be 
considered, as well asx the subject 
and medium. A piece of decoration 
as important as a picture should by 
all means harmonize with, or else be 
an accent in, the general color 
scheme of the room. A certain deco- 
fative quality in the picture is, of 
course, essential for its best effect 
as a bit of room decoration. 


A Debatable Question 

A picture properly hung is rarely 
placed without being related to a 
piece of furniture. Generally it 
forms an erisemble with one or more 
pieces—as, for example, when placed 
above a davenport with a book table 
near by or above a side table with 
chairs. The space over a fireplace 
seems a logical place for a picture 
and aids in making the fireplace and 
mantel a foca! point in the room. 

A debatable question is that of 
photographs as wall pictures, consid- 
ered from the standpoint of decora- 
tion. Perhaps a reviva! of the fam- 
ily album might be a way out of the 
difficulty of having Aunt Hetty’s and 
Uncle George’s portrait, together 
with Baby Lillian’s available when 
needed. 

How a picture should be framed is 
always a vexing question. In the 
smaller rooms of city apartments, 
especially, pictures on the wall 
should recede rather than come for- 
ward. Part of this effect is achieved 
by the use of very narrow frames 
for everything except oil paintings. 
With them the gold frame, still wide 
but after all much narrower than the 
old-fashioned deep and broad style, is 
used to give the dignity an oil paint- 
ing deserves. However, for a mod- 
ern touch on some types of oi] paint- 
ings of. the modern school, the nar- 
row frame ig effective. 

Color on the frame §itself—sug- 
gested no doubt by old Spanish and 
Italian frames—often adds to the 
decorative value of a picture. This 
method is useful with colored etch- 
ings,. woodcuts and colored repro- 
ductions, where a touch of the domi- 
nating color in the picture may be 
Sometimes 
unusua) but artistic results are ob- 
tained by having the frame painted a 
solid color, reflecting some impor- 
tant hue in the picture. 
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ADAIR 


(Guaranteed-Insurable 


BONDS 
6%% 






You cannot fail to make money 
if you insist on these 3 things 


UCCESSFUL investors in first mortgage 

bonds have learned to depend upon 3 things 
for unqualified safety. Financial editors in the 
leading periodicals point to the same 3 things as 
a means of determining the safety and desirability 
of real estate bonds—and they unhesitatingly 
recommend bonds, so protected, as investments 
possessing the highest degree of safety. 


The summary of their advice is this: 


(1) Demand an unconditional guarantee 
of principal and interest by the House 
originating the bonds. You should 
receive this without extra charge. 


(2) Ask for and carefully investigate the 
current financial statement of the In- 
vestment House. 


(3) Insist upon the privilege of insuring 
your bonds against loss in one of the 
leading surety companies. 


Not one of these safeguards should be overlooked. 


The 3 in combination are recognized as the most 
desirable form of first mortgage security. 


6%% From Guaranteed, Insurable 
Bonds , 


* Adair Guaranteed 614% first mortgage real estate 
bonds are unconditionally guaranteed by Adair 
Realty and Trust Company with capital, surplus 
and profits of $2,500,000 and resources exceeding 
$10,000,000. ’ 

The financial statement of Adair Realty and 
Trust Company is published at regular intervals. 


Any Adair bond of any issue is eligible for insurance 
against loss at the option of the investor in a leading 
Surety Company with resources over $27,000,000. 


60 Years Without Loss 


Back of Adair Bonds is the knowledge of real 
‘ estate values and conditions gained through 60 








‘29,900 






Money makes money—and that 


= A Safe, Sure 
Road to Wealth 


money 


makes more money at an amazing rate, 


when invested in Adair 64% 
anteed-Insurable Bonds. The 
below is an example. Study it ca 


Guar- 
table 
refully 


and make up your mind to start.a 


systematic plan of investment 


now 


Initial Investment $1,000 


years’ experience in creating first mortgage invest- 
ments which have always met every dollar of 
principal and interest payments when due. 


You buy bonds for safety and profit. Why be 
satisfied with anything less than unqualified safety? 
Why leave anything to chance? You cannot fail 
to make money in Adair Guaranteed 644% Bonds. 


Send for Free Booklet 


Learn the infallible method of judging the safety 
of mortgage bonds. Know how to ask the search- 
ing questions which reveal any element of risk 
that may exist. It is not difficult. The booklet, 
“Why Your Real Estate Bonds Should Be Guar 
anteed,” explains in detail. The 15 to 20 minutes 
you spend reading this booklet may save you 
thousands of dollars. A copy will be sent upon 
request without obligation. Mail the coupon today. 





Matl Coupon to Nearest Office. 





Semi-Annual Progr 
laterest Total 

6 mo....8 82.50 $567.50 $ 1,600 
1 yr.... 52.00 548.00 2,000 
1% yrs... 65.00 535.00 2,800 
2 yrs... 91.00 508.00 3,400 
2% yre... 110.50 589.50 4,100 
yrs... 133.25 566.75 4,800 

3% yrs... 156.00 544.00 5,500 
4 yre... 178.75 521.25 6,200 
4% yre... 201.50 8. 7,000 
yrs... 227.50 572.50 7,800 

5% yra... 253.60 6. 8,600 
6 yre... 279.50 520.50 9,400 
6% yrs... 305 94. 10,300 
7 yre... 334.75 565.25 11,200 
7% yre... 364.00 536.00 12,100 
* yrs... 393.25 7 13,000 
8% yra... 422.50 577.50 14,0006 
w yre... 455.00 545.00 15,000 
9% yrs... 487.50 512.50 16,000 
16 yrs... 520.00 580.00 17,100 
10% yrs... 555.75 544.25 18,200 
ret yrs... 591.50 508. 19,300 
11% yrs... 627.25 572.75 20,500 
12 yre-.. 666.25 533.75 21,700 
12% yrs... 705.26 504.75 3,000 
13 yre... 747.50 552.50 24,300 
13% yre... 789.75 510.25 26,600 
“4 yre. 822.00 78.00 27,000 
14% yrs... 877.50 522.50 28,406 
15 yre... 923.00 577,00 9,900 


The income alone from 
$29,900 will be $1,943.50 








ADAIR REALTY 
6 TRUST CO. Banded po: 


CAPITAL, SURPLUS AND PROFITS, $2,600,000 
RESOURCES OVER $10,000,000 


Healey Building Packard Buildin; 
ATLANTA PHILADELPHIA 


” Offices and Correspondents in Principal Cities 
’ ADAIR REALTY & MORTGAGE CC., Inc. 


270 Madison Avenue Boatmen’s Bank Buildi 
NEW YORK ST. LOUIS ~ 


Ownership Identical 
Gentlemen:—Kindly send me without obligation « copy 


of your booklet, “Why Your Real Estate Bo 
Should Be Guarenteed.” Dept. TMS-12. z - 
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You can cook with gas 
wherever you live 








don’t have to 
live near 


a gas main 
to have gas 
for cooking 


HIS CITY convenience 

can be yours in the sub- 
urbs, in the country, or in ||! 
communities where there 
is no city gas—through 
Pyrofax Gas Service. 


Pyrofax is brought to you, 
by our local dealer, in steel 
containers. Like city gas, it 
comes to the range through 
standard gas pipe as a true 

(not as a liquid) and it 
urns with a clean, sootless 
flame. 


| discreet.”’ 


; town, 


° 


| 
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By R. LE CLERC PHILLIPS 


AGISTRATES of South 
Wales have recently be- 
come so solicitous about 


the morals of their com- 
munities that they have revived 
what really ts to cient cur- 
‘few restrictions. South Wales, ac- 
,cording to the findings of these 
' Magistrates, has sunk into ‘‘iniq- 
uity."" The night dancing (and 
late hours have, it seems, become 
the rule) is ‘‘barbaric, sensuous, in- 
It must end. And the 
; Magistrates have adopted the method 





: that, according to legend, William 


the Conqueror used to prevent any 
high junketings oor  treasonabie 
hatchings of conspiracies on the part 
of his newly conquered English sub- 
jects. Ata given hour merrymakers 
must go home and to bed. 

These custodians of morals are, 
however, a little more lenient than 
the Norman King of England ap- 
pears to have been. The Welshmen 
allow their flock to stay out until 
9:30 at night. Indeed, in one little 
Ystradgyniais, the curfew 
hour is set as late as 10 o’clogk. 

The origin of curfew loses itself in 
mists. Polydore Vergil. writing in 
1533, said: ‘‘Also, in order that he 
(William the Conqueror) might al- 
lay the fierceness of the populace, 
he deprived all men of their weapons 
and commanded each householder to 
cover up the fire with ashes about 
the eighth hour in the evening and 
go to bed, and to this end he ap- 
pointed a signal to be given through- 
out the country by means cf bells, 
that even yet is preserved and com- 





Reliable, Richardson and 
Boynton, Tappan, and ||! 
Vulcan"Smoothtop” ranges |! | 
are adapted especially for | | 
use with Pyrofax, although | | 
any standard gas appliance |, | 
may be used. 


Pyrofax equipment is || : 
listed as standard by the || | 
National Board of Fire Un- 
derwriters and will not in- 
crease your insurance rates. 

Pyrofax is also used in 
schools, colleges, industrial 
plants, hospitals, and other 
institutions. 


If you do not know the 
name of your local dealer, 
mail the attached coupon 





and we shall be to sup- 
ply you with informa- 
on. 


Cost of equipment, 
including gas range—$165 
and up, exclusive of gas. 











monly called in Norman ‘couvre- 


| feu.’” 


Early Curfew 


Now, curiously cnough, the only 
historical passage in which the cur- 
few is mentioned previous to that 
just quoted is one in which William 
of Malmesbury asserts that Heny II 
revoked the curfew. ‘‘He restored 
the use of lights at night at court, 
which had been discontinued at the 
time of his brother,*’ runs the earlier 
historical allusion—which thus ac- 
cuses William Rufus, and not the 
Conqueror, of having established the 
practice. 

As a matter of fact, it is probable 
that both historians were wrong, for 
there is evidence that Alfred the 
Great ordered the ringing of the cur- 
few at Oxford. What seems most 
likely is that the Norman Con- 
queror merely enforced an old cus- 
tom that was falling into disuse. 

Whether he weed the curfew 
from motives of repression or in the 
interest of public safety it is impos- 
sible to say. Considering that houses 
at this time were built of wood and 
that the heating arrang ts were 


— THE CURFEW BELL STILL RINGS 


'South Wales Revives the Restrictions Orig- 
inated by Ancient Monarchs of Britain 


May, 1779, when Mr. Gosling had 
been laid in his grave and was con- 
sequently unable to answer back, 
said: 

‘‘The late Mr. Gosling of Canter- 
bury was a worthy man, and well 
respected for his good nature and 
Pleasantry, but at the same time he 
was very sanguine and not a little 
opinionated, inasmuch that when he 
had taken a thing into his head it 
was not a very easy matter to rive 
it out. Among other matters, he 
had got a piece of household furni- 
ture of copper, which he was pleased 
to call a ‘curfew,’ and his friends, 
on account of. his years and good 
humor, did not care to contradict 
him.” 

The uncertainty that exists in 
Engiand in regard to the exact na- 
ture of the curfew and its origin 
is duplicated in France. One au- 
thority calls the French curfew a 
“signal in fortified towns for clos- 
ing and opening of gates. Philip of 
Valois ordered curfew to be rung at 
Laon in 1331." Other French au- 
thorities believe it to have been, in 
its earliest form, 4 signal of retreat. 

During the dissolution of the mon- 
asteries in England a bell was looted 
from a monastery in Staffordshire 
which bore on it the folléwing quaint 
inscription: 

I am caliede ye Curfue bell, 

T ryngen at VIII or more, 

To send ye alle to bedde, 

And wake ye up at IV. 

This inscription seems to furnish 
a pretty good explanation of the 
purpose of the curfew bell. Watches 
and clocks are a relatively recent in- 
novation. In feudal days they did 
not exist. What more natural than 
that a bell should ring throughout all 
the towns and villages of the land 
to serve as an official time-marker? 
True, the curfew rang only once (or, 
as above indicated, twice) during the 
twenty-four hours; but that was bet- 
ter than no time-mark at all. 

It must be remembered that the 
working day began early in medi- 
eval times and that people went to 
bed at sundown. Bridge parties, the- 
atres and dancing were unknown. 
There was very little for people to 
do except go to bed. Evening 
amusements appear in proportion to 
the advance of civilization. 

The curfew still rings at many 
Places in England. although the hour 
varies, ranging from 8 to 10 o'clock. 
Those churches in London where the 
curfew is still rung—or at least where 
it was still being rung a few years 
ago, such as Bow Church, St. Bride’s 
and St. Giles’—have chosen 9 
o'clock. Not so very many years 
ago a farmer living at a place called 
Waltham-in-the-Wolds lost his way 
in the snow-covered fields and only 





primitive in the extreme, it would 
not be unr ble to that 
the new king ordered the covering 
of fires merely as a measure of pro- 
tection against fire. 

At all events. the word ‘‘curfew” 
was originally ‘‘couvre-feu’’—cover 
fire. This fact leads one to believe 
that the origin of the custom was 








burns like city gas—not like liquid fuel 





CARBIDE AND CARBON 
CHEMICALS CORPORATION 


Carbide and Carbon Bldg., 30 E. 42d St., NewYork ; 


Please send me booklet and circular 
deoctibing Pyrotes. 
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more likely to have been based on 
‘motives of ordinary safety than on 
political or moral repression. Dr. 
Johnson, in his dictionary, took the 
view that the curfew was originally 
an implement for extinguishing 
household fires at bedtime, and for 
some time his interpretation of the 
word was taken on trust. 

But it is supposed that the doctor 
accepted this meaning of the word 
owing to the wide publicity a certain 
Mr. Gosling of Canterbury gave to 
h hold imp! t in his pos- 
session. He had, it appears, a sort 
of coal scuttle which he called his 
curfew. It has since been thought 
;that this curiosity was really an 
early type of Dutch oven; but con- 
temporaries of Mr. Gosling believed 
that he had in his possession an ex- 








ic y valuable antique. Not all, 
“however; for an unbeliever, writing 


jt The Gentleman’s Magazine of 





ied in finding his way home 
when the curfew rang at 8 o'clock. 
In his will he bequeathed a field to 
the parish, the rent to be devoted to 
endow a curfew bell to be rung at 
5 o'clock. 

The curfew custom crossed the 
Atlantic with the English settlers. 
A few years ago tt was still being 
rung in some New England and 
even Middle Western towns; but 
whether the custom still continues 
the writer has not been able to as- 
certain. 


RIDING A CAMEL 


HE geographies do right to call 

the camel the ‘‘ship of the 

desert." He is, indeed, like a 
ship that pitches, tosses and rolls, all 
at the same time, in a storm. 

A little skeleton ‘‘howdah’’ is put 
on his back, while his master leads 
him by a long rope. The unfortu- 
nate passenger sits cross-legged on 
top of the camel’s very bony back- 
bone and endeavors to adapt himself 
to the rolling, pitching movement. It 
makes many persons seasick. 

The camel has a mean disposition, 
and is always trying to quarrel with 
the other camels in the party, biting 
and kicking them, grunting and mak- 
ing a general nuisance of himself. 
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A perfect harmony of fragrance, expressed in exquisite 
Parisian toiletries. With them one prefers to use the eight 
hand-made rouges of Bourjois and, of course, Manon 
Lescaut* Face Powder . .. All are at the better shops. 








PERFUME 
TOILET WATER 


FACE POWDER 
ROUGE (3 shades) 
LIPSTICK (2 sizes) 
TALCUM 

BATH POWDER 
BATH SALTS 
SOAPS, SACHET 





BOURJOIS 
N2 28 Rue dy Ler. Dainle Poros Herne 


Bourjois, Inc., 37 W. 34th St., New York 


@ Reg. U. 8. Pat. OF. 















Safety’s Sake 


Invest your surplus funds in Guaranteed 
514% First Mortgages and Certificates. 
Earh a good rate of interest and secure 


safety of principal. 


NEW YORK 













TITLE AND MORTGAGE COMPANY 
Capital Funds over $30,000,000 
135 Broadway, New York City 
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NOW YOU CAN RECEIVE FASCINATING PERSONAL 
LETTERS FROM ALL OVER THE WORLD 
SENT TO YOU BY THE FAMOUS GLOBE 
TROTTER—ELMER D. RAYMOND... 


LMER D. RAYMOND, famous 

globe trotter, is now on his way 
to Egypt and the Holy Land. From 
there he will go to Arabia, Persia, 
Greece, Bulgaria, Czecho-Slovakia, 
Turkey, India, China, Japan, Siam, 
Australia, and so on, all over the 
world. From every point of interest 
he will write a personal Ictter to his 
American readers—letters so filled 
with fascinating experiences and 
descriptions that to read them is to 
feel yourself an actual visitor to the 
far-off Jands of the earth» These 
letters are written on the spot and 
mailed in the place he tells about. 
They are, of course, posted with 
the interesting stamps of the 
country in which they are mailed, 
Two such letters are written by 
him each week. 


People in all parts of the country 
ace already receiving and enjoying 
Mr. Raymond’s letters. One writes: 
“These letters surpass everything I 
have ever known in instructional 
and educational value.” Another 
writes: “Each letter brings some- 
tiing new; I regard it not only a 
pleasure, but a privilege to enjoy 
them.”’ Still another writes: ‘““My 
son enjoys the letters to the fullest; 
they are a’ great source of pleasure 
and profit to him. His geography 
teacher had him read them so that 
the school could also enjoy them.” 
per 37 
eae 
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IN THE DESERT WITH 
MR, RAYMOND. 


Other readers describe Mr. Ray- 
mond’s letters as “splendid,” “next 
best thing to traveling,” “delightful 
entertainment,” “authentic, educa- 
tional, interesting,’ “something dif- 
ferent,” “happy, sympathetic, beau- 
tiful,” “descriptions of people, 
streets and incidents read like a 
fascinating novel.” 

Mr. Raymond’s correspondents 
Yook forward eagerly to the receipt 
of his letters because they are so 
unusual. He does not travel the 
beaten paths of tourists. Frequent- 
ly he goes where white men are 
seldom seen. In the Riff country 
he saved his head by a clever ruse, 
which he described in one of his 
letters. In another letter he told 


of his entrance into the city of Fez, 
Morocco, how he was covered all 
over with a “brown stuff which 
iovks like shoe paste,” his head cov- 








Jit JITSU WRESTLERS IN 
JAPAN, 








STRANGE PEOPLE AND PLACES MR. RAYMOND WILL DESCRIBE—A SCENE ON THE NILE. 


ered by a turban except one lock of 
hair. He described for us the 
walking barber who shaved men on 
the street; the old sorcerer who 
murmurs lucky formulas and gives 
you lucky charms; of the white 
bones in the Sahara; about his hotel 
room in Spanish Morocco where he 
“placed his bed against a wall to 
guard against bullets from the guns 
of Abd-el-Krim who was bombard- 
ing the city.” When in Seville, he 
wrote about the bull fight “from a 
seat on the shady side of the arena.” 












AT THE WAILING WALL IN THE HOLY LAND—M 


spot and at once! And no globe 
trotter has ever described his trips 
with such vividness and simplicity 
as does Elmer D. Raymond. His 
letters are masterpieces of clarity, 
interest, detail, ‘¢ and sim- 
plicity. 

During the coming months Mr. 
Raymond's travels will take him to 
the most interesting lands in the 
world. He will travel perhaps 
20,000 miles, visiting Egypt. the 
Holy Land; and all the Southern 
Countries, Australia, South Africa 
New Zealand. Mr. Raymond's let- 








R. RAYMOND IS 


ON THE WAY THERE NOW. 


seven letters all at once on his return 
from a dash which brought him to 
within 8 degrees fifty-eight minutes 
of the North Pole, “for there were 
no postoffices up there.” He de- 
scribed instance after instance of 
the dangers:he faced. He tells of 
rushing into a dirty basement in 
Algeria, whence emanated noises 
which ded as if der was 
being committed. “Imagine our 
feelings as we rushed in to‘save a 
life and discovered a native dentist 
with a huge tongs in his hand, pull- 
ing a tooth!” 

No globe trotter has ever before 
described the intimate things about 
foreign lands which hold so vast an 
interest for us. No globe trotter 
has ever before attempted to carry 
with him all the facilities for imme- 
diately writing and mailing his 
descriptions and experiences on the 








ters will bring you the glamor and 
the adventure of travel; and travel’s 
inspiration, broadening influences 
and advantages. He uproots the 
wonders of all the world, whisks 
them across the heavens, and sets 
them down at your fireside for your 
delight and pleasure. He enters 
every nook and corner of the world 
—hidden scenes and secret haunts 
in the mightiest cities and in the 
most obscure hamlets, and inac- 
cessible outposts. i 

As you read these letters the 
whole world passes in parade before 
you. One by one, the famous, the 
curious, the romantic scenes of the 
world march before you and— 
though you never leave your home 
—you feel every thrill and adven- 
ture of actual travel. 

“Wherever Mr. Raymond goes in 
the next six months, he will write 





you a thrilling personal letter about 
that place. On three pages of the 
letter he will tell a brilliant story of 
the people, their customs and hab- 
its, everything that you like to hear 
about. To make his letters more 
interesting no envelope is used, but 
he writes your name and address 
right on the first page of your letter, 
affixes there the curious stamps of 
that foreign country and then he 
starts the letter on its journey 
across oceans and continents direct 
to your home. 

In addition to these 52 letters, 
Mr. Raymond will send you 12 
beautiful pictures. He takes pho- 
tographs -himself, while on his 
travels, of the most interesting 
views on his route. His @riginal 
pictures are reprinted—4x5 4 inches 
in size—on fine coated paper and 





ABOUT STRANGE PEOPLES 
LIKE THIS. : 





mailed to you to illustrate his 
brilliant letters. 
As a special inducement to obtain 


. @ nucleus of new subscribers, the 


Round-the- World Society offers you, 
at no extra cost, a 9x16-inch map of 
the world in two colors on which 
to trace your “Arabian Nights” 
travel, and a beautiful gold-stamped 
loose-leaf binder (9x6 inches in size) 
in which to keep forever, new and 
fresh, the glories of your “‘Round- 
the-World” trip. 

When the full and complete 
allotment of 52 letters and 12 
pictures have all been placed in 
your binder, you will have a book 
that: you will cherish and enjoy 
more than any book of fiction. It 





DANCERS IN FAR-OFF SIAM. 


will be a rare book, written in all 
parts of the world and sent direct to 
you personally by a famous globe 
trotter. 

This unique six months’ service, 
including 52 letters, 12 pictures, 
the fabrikoid loose-leaf binder, and 
the two-color map of the world 
costs but $7.50. It is our belief that 
you would not part with the letters 
for many times this amount. In 
fact we guarantee that if you are 
dissatisfied after you have received 
the 52 letters, we will refund every 
penny you have paid. 

Surely you want to experience 
the thrill, the romance, the ad- 
ventures of travel. Only one thing 
is necessary—YOU MUST AC- 
CEPT THIS INVITATION 
QUICKLY as you do not want to 
miss Mr. Raymond's letters from 
Egypt and the Holy Land. Make 
sure that you and your children are 
included. Therefore, before you 
can’ forget, mail the coupon below 
that brings you six glorious months 
of thrills, romance and adventure. 


ROUND-THE-WORLD SOCIETY 
Dept. 695—71 West 45th Street 
New York City 














Round-the-World Society, 
Dept. 695, 71 West 45th Street, 
New York City. 


Please enroll me as a member of the Round-the-World Society 
for six months. This entities me to receive 52 travel letters written 
by Mr, Elmer D. Raymond and 12 copies uf original photographs. I 
am to receive by return mail a large map of the world and a gold- 
I enclose $7.50 for my membership. 


(Please PRINT name and address carefully.) 


stamped loose-leaf binder. 
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Who Said 


—“Stop Smoking”?= 


- It’s the nicotine in tobacco that does 
the harm. And nicotine, contrary to 
the general impression, counts for ab- 
solutely nothing in tobacco flavor, 
aroma or enjoyment. Its only effect is 
to harm. 

Smoke a good cigarette or cigar from 
which most of the nicotine hag been re- 
moved and you get just as much pleas- 
ure and eatisfaction as you've ever got, 
with no ill effects on heart or nerves. 
O-Nic-O Cigarettes. Cigars and Pipe 
Tcbacco are made from high-grade to- 
baccos from which the bulk of the nico- 
tine has been removed by our own per- 
fected process. 


The Bulk of the 
Nicotine Removed 


The full flavor and 
aroma retained, 







Free 

You never smoked a more satisfying 
cigarette than O-Nic-O or a more de 
lightful cigar or pipe tobacco. Veteran 
smokers switch to O-Nic-O and get the 
same old satisfaction out of amoking, 
but with improved health. 


At Our Expense 


ic-O Cigarettes, Cigar: or Pipe 
Cigarettes auc un cxanisite blend 
Turiasn Domes coos. Cigars, 
high-grade Havana filler and mag with 
genuine Sumatrs wra; Tobacco, an Eng- 
irginia, Turkish and ‘Havanc. 


Try 0O- 
Tubacro. 


yen blend at 

igurettes: $1 for box of 40. Cigars: $1.20 

for —_ of 16. Pipe Tobacco: $1 for 5-ounce 
Send for Try a few 

sad retu balance or remit price. Mail 

coupon or letter. (Please enclose busi 

card or letterhead). 


gg og & ULMER, Inc. 

134 W. 43rd 8t. New York City 

. oe ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee 
LINCOLN & ULMER, inc. 
134 W. 43rd St.. New York City. 

| Please send me the O-Nic-O smokes 1 have 
indicated. fier ing a few the 

| tnce [ brag etter remit in 5 days or return bal- | 








“Dae business card.) 


DO O-Nic-O Cigarettes, $1 for box of 40. i 
© O-Nic-O Cigars, $1.20 for box of 10. j 
© O-Nic-O Tobacco, $1 for 5-os. can. 

Nam 


City Brate......... q 
ee ae a Se a mS 


Street and N>.. 
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By DIANA RICE 

ITH the recent passage of 

the Law of Property act 

in England many old 

rights peculiar to ancient 
hokiings of land in Great Britain be- 
came extinct. Complications in the 
ownership of real property (land) 
have been virtually cleared away by 
this new measure, so that in future, 
it is said, there will be fewer law- 
suits on grounds found legal in the 
past. Almost every vestige of the 
old feudal tenures has been abol- 
ished, There are now but two ways 
of holding land in England—in ab- 
solute freehold and by leasehold for 
a term of years. The object of the 
new act is to make the sale and hold- 
ing of land as simple as the pur- 
chase and possession of a pair of 
gloves, 

But with the passing of feudal 
tenures wil! also pass many pictur- 
esque old custums that survived the 
days “‘when the brave took but only 
the strong held."’ One relic only of 
mecieval days, it is reported, re- 
mains. This is grand and petty ser- 
geantry, a custom whereby for some 
slight service demanded by the King 
at the time gift of land was made 
the donee was allowed to retgin pos- 
session thereof for all time, or s0 
long, that is, as he faithfully per- 
formed the favor asked. For ex- 
ample, the Dukes of Wellington hold 
the estate of Strathfieldsaye in con- 
sideration of the presentation to the 
King of a British flag on each anni- 
versary of the Battle of Waterloo. 

Frequently the service demanded 
had ludicrous. features—at ieast, so 
it appears to modern minds—as for 
instance the annual delivery of a 
mewed sparhawk, a condition by 
which one piece of property was 
held. The protection of the King’s 
laundresses was demanded of an- 
other early vassal for favors. re- 
ceived from his monarch. Other 
more complicated services, however. 
were attended with ceremonies be- 
fitting the days of which they were 
a part. 

To view this custom dating back 
to feudal days in all its dramatic 
significance, one must cal up the 
j early manor house with its elaborate 
jand accoutred life. One must 
imagine a visit to an English baro- 
nial hall of the thirteenth or four- 
teenth century. In those days a 
visitor, provided: he was a person of 
importance, was met at the door by 
porters, ushers and marshal. A host 
of hands were outstretched to relieve 
him of his coat of mail and traveling 
attire. It was the seneschal (in no 
way to be confused with the estate 





the diners with drink were tolled off 
by the marshal. For hearty drinking 
was the order of the day, and few 
vassals shirked the order. 

Each course as it was borne in 
from the kitchen was preceded by 
the seneschal, who, while not so en- 
gaged, took up his position in the 
centre of the hail. One can see the 
haughty henchman, with long staff, 
in majestic pose, not far from the 
convivial diners, waiting to sweep 
with telling effect on any serving 
man caught loafing on the job. 

Other servants carried meats to the 
earvers. who, with sharp blades in 
hand, stood close by, ready to fall to 
on their daily task of carving for a 
family of many hundreds. For it 
recorded that 3,000 men used to sit 
down to dinner each day at Warwick 
Castle. To the lot of the manor Jord 
fell the distribution of food, and the 
dish in front of him was repeatedly 
heaped with viands. It is hard to 
believe that any one man could serve 
4n army of three thousand, and it | 
probable that where families were a: 
large as this he was assisted by 
some of his knights. But in smalle 
households freemen and gentry re- 
ceived their daily portion from the 
hand of the master. 


Evening Meal Simpler 


Supper was a less hearty meal, 
cheese being substituted usually for 
meat. It was not until a century or 
so later that four meals were substi- 
tuted for the two of medieval days, 


Supply of food was necessary to pre- 
vent a shortage. 

A lord of the type just described 
would. be apt to spend considerable 


to find out (though not ostensibly) 
what was being done by his neigh- 
bors, especially the more formidable 
ones. Once or twice a year he would 
visit the great fairs, for here necessi- 
ties not raised on his own acres were 
purchased. The famous fairs of St. 
Botolph and St. Ives provided the 
countryside with wine, wax and 
robes. 

Thus the old Barons of merrie 
England lived their lives before the 
enactment of stringent laws and re- 
ligious customs restricted pe?sonal 
freedom and made men fear to speak 
their minds. The glamour of those 
daring days is over. Gone is the 
castle of robber baron, silhouetted 
against an evening sky, with it: 
flash of brilliant costumes and flam- 
ing torches. The stamp of horses’ 
feet and the jangle of spurs are 
heard no more. Days that witnessed 
the flowering of chivairy, the de- 





agent, that august person bining 
the three professions of lawyer, 
banker and steward) who led the 
visitor away to a private apartment 
that he might make a hasty toilet 
for the midday meal in the great 
hall. 


The Midday Meal 


This repast, served at the high 
cross table, was the daily meeting 
place of the manor family. The ba- 
ronial freemen, all clad in the baro- 
nial livery, weré here—knights, 
chaplain and gentlemen—seated at 
two side tables placed at right angles 
to the raised dais. This dais was re- 
served for the Lord of the Manor. 
After the knights were seated the 
grooms filed in to tables further 
down the room. Under their table 
were leathern jacks of ale; under the 
tables of the gentry bottles of wine; 
under the table of the Lord were 
both. 

When ail were seated the Lord of 
the Manor entered, taking a place at 
the middle of the high table, with his 


| suests and family on either side of 
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aim. Two overseers, as they were 
valled, .superintended the filling of 
ais plate, the replenishing of his 
glass. Next came two servants 
marching up the hall together, one 
hearing bread, the other the cup. 





and two others to serve the rest of 





Three men to serve the high table |' 








lop t of brave tournaments and 
oy festivals, the birth of customs 
long since forgotten by all but a few 
students of history, are dead. In 
remote villages, occasional cere- 
monies whose origin is unknown to 
the modern village boy and girl, date 
back to the good old days when man 
hunted the wild boar with a spear 
and woman immured in a belfry spur 
fabrics to please that man. Only a 
few, like grand and petty sergeantry, 
still live, a service as hard to trace 
as others now lost in obscurity. 
Perhaps the real origin of many 
of these time-honored customs liés 
somewhere between the court fool 
theory and that of one historian who 
sees them as feuds of a tribal race. 
However that may be, in their de- 
t is tr ble the prog- 
ress “of a country that has built up 
@ great tradition, and a tradition that 
has, in its making, given due honor 
to customs born in lawless days. 
What about the old officer in the 
court of Charless II, who remem- 
bered the payment of herring pies to 
the King for the Manor of Carleton 
in Norfolk? To be sure herring pies 
do not seem adequate. payment for a 
manor, especially in these days of the 
high price of land, but no one 
doubted the old officer’s tale, appar- 
ently—at least it went into history. 
The annual delivery of spurs, 
gloves and such trifles into the Royal 








ENGLAND PUTS AN END TO ODD LAND RIGHTS 


Under New Property Law Almost Every Vestige of the Picturesque 
Feudal Tenures Has Been Abolished—Petty Sergeantry Remains 


Exchequer were common incidents of 
tenure. Land of great value was 
ofter retained with quite trivial cost. 
There was that knight who held 110 
acres of desirable property by 
sergeantry for which on each Christ- 
mas Day he had to perform a leap 
and a puff together before the King. 
A manor house in Warwickshire was 
held through the gift of three shill- 
ings annually, or a pair of red hose 
Another farm was held on condition 
that three maple cups should be pre 
sented to the monarch on a certain 
anniversary, and still another for 
taking charge of coronation. napery. 
In one district land was held for 
shoeing the King’s palfrey, with the 
fearsome prospect, however, of hav- 
ing to supply another horse if the 
favorite beast was lamed. 

But not all royal gifts of great 
material value were held for such 
slight services. Many ceremonies of 
a more elaborate and impressive 
nature attended the privilege of 
kingly grants of land as that one 
which drew crowds to see a knight 
of Lincolnshire ‘‘ride up Westmin- 
ster Hall on a white courser, armed 
at all points with rich armor, and 
having a plume of blue feathers at 
his helm, preceded by the Knight 
Marshal and foilowed by his.trum- 
peters, sergeant at arms, and es- 
quires with the Earl Marshal riding 
on one side of him and the Lord 
High Constable on the other. Then 


! the York herald would proclaim to 


; the awe of the gaping crowd at the 
when strict supervision of the year’s | —— : 


lower end of the hall the following 
challenge: 
“If any person of what degree so- 


| ever, high or low, shall deny or gain- 


, Say our Soverei Lord King—Ki 
time traveling from manor to manor. ! oi —King 


of England, Scotland, France and 
Ireland, Defender of the Faith * * * 


| so that he ought not to enjoy the 


same, here is his champion who saith 
that he lieth and is a false traitor, 
being ready to combat him, and wili 
adventure his life against him on 
what day soever he shall be ap- 
pointed.’’ 

Then off came the champion’s 
gauntlet and fell clashing to the stone 
pavement, there to He until returned 
to the owner by the York herald. 
This formal and imposing ceremony 
was repeated once in the middle of 
the hall, and once more at the top 
of the steps. After which a gilt 
cup of wine was tendered to the 
King, who drank to the champion. 
The latter, with several low bows, 
drained the goblet and then backed 
slowly out of the royal presence, 
being careful always to take the 
piece of plate bestowed upon him— 
his fee adjudged by the Court of 
Claims. The crowd dissolved. The 
service of grand sergeantry was over. 


But Times Have Changed 


Fine doings of a fine age, unim- 
pressive, however, to a later ong that 
prefers Ford cars to pieces of plate 
and new felt hats to blue feathers. 

With the exception of the Dukes of 
Wellington and also of the Dukes 
of Mariborough, who render a sim- 
ilar service of presenting a British 
flag to the King once a year, few 
instances remain of the custom 
whose origin is so obscure. It -was 
one way of insuring property to suc- 
ceeding heirs, a practice discouraged 
on the Continent, by the astute 
Charlemagne, King of the Franks, 
who believed in life grants only, 
these to revert at death to manor 
lord. - But the plan of the humane 
Charlemagne did not endure many 
decad Ultimately in England 
beneficiary proprietors succeeded in 
obtaining full property rights to 
lands granted them. Later came the 
abolition. of military tenures from 
which date feudal incidents affected 
only the forms whereby real property 
was conveyed, 

Thus does this practical age make 
a concession to the age of romance 
and chivalry by retaining at least a 
remnant of its dramatic quality in 
the ceremony of grand and petty 








sergeantry. 











li“ Trust Fund Investment 


Your Money 
Should Earn 


B 63% 


Did you ever try 
putting your Funds 

at an annual 
profit 


of $65 per 

The Leverich 3 Factors 
ie a a 

Ask for Our 
Booklet! 


No other first mortgage 
real estate issues that 
we know of carry all 
Three Factors of Safety 
as a group and so com- 
pletely protect the 
funds of the investor. 


No intelligent investor 
should expect less from 
any offering of this 
character. 
These Factors are fully 
TL wapetac with nGeeelp: 
; er with a p- 
tion of Leverich Bonds and 
what the name of Leverich 
stands for in the develop- 
ment of Brooklyn Real 
Estate for over 70 years. 


and Mail New! 





Paninpcetaontoh 
143 Mestage Stee Rpeckion, eatiya, 1 Y.C. 


I am i i loped for 
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“Loss of hair is often a sign o 


says 
Chief's of 
In 


P 
. . De 
Clinic, Cornell University. 
new book, 


Your Hair and 
Your Health 


fully how to treat this 
» and 


common 5 
also, for bal 5 falling 
vowel = Boog dry — of 
scalp an other © problems. 
Buy this helpful book 1 ding 
medical authority TO: nyé Y. - 
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Peter Henderson & Co. 
35-37 Cortlandt St. 
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ary’s opinion of | 
a Unique Book 





Csvuense H.Ganry 
71 Baroavwar 


Naw Your April 13, 1926. 


Gentlemen: 





I have read “The Lasy Colon" with a great deal of 
interest and benefit. It is a fine piece of work, in 
@ high degree original, wisely written, and packed 
with information from the most authoritative sources. 
I congratulate both the writers and publishers. 


Very truly yours, 


Ep tend 











. THE LAZY COLON 


(Large Intestine) 


By CHARLES M. CAMPBELL Associated with ALBERT K. DETWILLER, M.D. 


On the newer methods in the treatment of intestinal stasis 
(constipation and allied disorders) for lay readers, very simply 
written, yet a large percentage of its sales have been to physicians- 
Technical terms are eliminated or explained. Foot notes show 
the source of each important statement and the authority on 
which it is made, with biographical sketches. The book is a 
veritable mine of information. ° << 

Of course stasis is not the only subject touched on. One of 
the delightful features of The Lazy Colon is that the reader 
is constantly meeting the answers to questions he has carried in 
his mind for years. 


LANE’S LIST OF DISEASES CAUSED BY THE CONDITION 


Sir Arbuthnot Lane, King’s Surgeon, of London, speaking 
before New York-physicians in November last, said this con- 
dition is so charged with possibilities of gravest character that 
it may be considered one of the great scourges of civilization. 

When the intestinal tract becomes loaded not only with 
indigestible but effete and putrifying material, certain poisons 
and bacteria are developed which, in the common condition of 
injured intestinal walls, penetrate the blood vessels that minutely 
envelop every inch of the intestine and are thence carried through™ 
out the body, thus infecting the entire blood stream. Here is 
ordinarily the source of heart disease (endocarditis, a suppurating 
inflammation of the lining membrane of the heart, one of the 
commonest forms of premature death), leaking heart valves, 
pyorrhea (retreating gums complicated with pus), dry hair 
(due to the involvement of the oil glands of the hair, seborrhea), 
suppurating tonsils (that must be removed), diseased kidneys 
(caused by overloading them with eliminative work that should 
be done b the howels), diseased liver (same cause), nerve 
weakness lncatanthanie and neuritis, another form of nerve 
derang and di , of which neuralgia is the most common 
example, which is now often treated successfully by careful 
attention to elimination). : 





MENTAL AS WELL AS PHYSICAL ILLS 


Also hypochondria (mental depression often of a serious 
character); premature degenerative changes of the eyes; cystic 
or other degenerative changes of the breasts (lumps); degenerative 
changes in the uterus; various forms of skin disease; ulcers of the 
stomach and igtestines with tubercular involvement; chronic 
rheumatism of the joints (articular); derangements of the 
thyroid gland with possible goiter involvement; inflammation 
of the mucous membrane of the colon (colitis, which tends to 
break down its protective agency); degeneration and inflam- 
mation of the vermiform appendi req ly requiring an 
operation); various intestinal tumors; bad complexions with 
frequent offensive body odors; Cancer (concurred in by Dr. 
Robert Bell, physician in charge of Cancer Research of Battersea 
Hospital, London, and Vice-President of the International 
Society for Cancer Research). On this subject of cancer and 
its prevention Sir Arbuthnot Lane, in his New York address, 
said five million of the present population in Great Britain 
would die of cancer due to intestinal stasis if preventive measures 
are not instituted 





ADDITIONS TO A STARTLING LIST 

To this amazing lst of invol ts of intestinal 
stasis Dr. J. H. Kellogg adds high biood pressure, stomach de. 
rangements, falling of the abdominal organs, weakness of the 
muscles of the heart (myocarditis, generally with dilatation); 
chronic kidney disease, arterial degeneration, intestinal colic, bad 
breath “which speaks volumes of what may be suspected lower 
down,”’ coated tongue, dark colored and ill smelling urine, pre- 
mature old age, and some forms of insanity. He quotes Dr. 
George J. Adami, one of the highest international authorities, 
in his statement that “when stasis occurs in the colon, especially 








Opinions of Other Notable Men 


Hon. Wm. B, Green, Chairman Ways and Means Committee, 
poten says: “How to Add 20 Years to Your Life” 
would be a good title for this book. 


Pro‘essor John Dewey of Columbia University, New York, 
probably the biggest man in the country in his field, 
says: “I read the book with much interest, parts of it 
several times. You have rendered us all a service by 
making this materia! available.” 


Dr, J. H. K , for 40 years head of the Battle Creek Sani- 
tarium, where many thousands of cases have passed 
under his observation, says: “The authors are to be 
congratulated on producing this excellent work, which 
will no doult have a large sale."’ 


Martin W. Barr, M. D., noted physician and author, says: 
“Sat up most of last night reading this delightful and 
masterly book.” 


The President of a 
ing six additional books, says: “ 
six udditional copies to friends. The 
and full of helpful information clearly presented that 
I think it will be prized in-any home.” 


of New York, in order- 











in the cecum (lower end, right side) and ascending colon, where 
the contents are fluid and living bacteria most abundant, an 
excessive number may reach the blood. Dr. Arthur F. Hurst, the 
leading English authority, most conservative in hie statements, 
says that the frequency with which the right kidney, having 
close connection through lymph canals with the ascending colon, 
becomes infected, is believed to be due to penetration of poisons 
to it from the colon. 


90 PER CENT. OF WOMEN SO AFFECTED 
Even more astonishing is the statement of Prof. Foges of Vi- 
enna, who believes that 90 per cent. of all women above the age 
of 25 are afflicted with some form of intestinal stasis. Yet 
Kellogg in reply to an inquiry by the authors, said that he con- 
sidered Foges’ opinion conservative. 


IF 28 FEET OF DIGESTIVE TRACT GOES WRONG 


The average length of the small intestine, leading from the 
stomach to the point where it joins the large intestine, or 


. colon, is 23 feet, while the colon is nearly five feet in length, 


a total of 28 feet. Of all the wonders of the body there is no 
greater one than that in its very citadel there is a closely-coiled 
organ of such extraordinary length, whose important function 
it is to digest the food required by the body and eliminate the 
residue, at the same time confining within itself the bacteria 
poisons present. Throughout this great length it is peculiarly 
subject to derangement. 


A SUBJECT AVOIDED IN PERSONAL INQUIRY 


Here is the field so successfully covered by The Lazy Colon. 
Of the widespread demand for it there is no longer any doubt. 
The subject is one that is avoided as a rule in personal inquiry, 
even if there were any available sources where the layman in 
the past could acguire the interesting and valuable information 
contained in such fullness of detail in this work. Hundreds of 
readers have ordered from one to as many as-eleven additional 
copies sent to friends and relatives whose welfare they have 
at heart. 


NOT A HEALTH BOOK IN THE ORDINARY SENSE 


The Publishers recommend The Lazy Colon as one of the 
important books’ of the decade. Whether you buy it or not 
depends, on your own point of view regarding the supreme im- 
portarice of your health and that of those for whom you are 
responsible or-who. are dear to you. Inferior books of this gen- 
eral classificatigqn have been sold literally by millions through 
catchy titles and sensational appeals. 


Not a health book in the usual sense or one given to fads and 
theories, but derived fram the investigations of over 300 physi- 
clans and scientists of international reputation, Yet it is simple, 
readable, and intensely interesting. The subject covered is the 
newer methods and latest advances of science in the treatment 
of intestinal stasis (constipation and allied disorders) discov- 
ered in the main since the first use of the X-ray in studying 
the intestinal tract, as recently as 1907. 


READ THIS PARTIAL LIST OF 37 CHAPTER TITLES 


Biggest Dividends in Life Paid by a Healthy Colon; Contrary 
to General Belief There Is Little Digestion in the Stomach; 
How Microscopic Plant Life Promotes Putrefaction in the Colon; 
Surprising Theories of Water Drinking; Mysteries of the In- 
testine Revealed by X-Ray; Some Curious Causes of Intestinal 
Stasis; Commonest Form of Stasis; Startling Theories of Seif- 
Poisoning; Story the Urine Tells; Hardening of the Arteries~ 
and Blood Pressure; Purgatives—Their Proper and Improper 
Use; Mineral Oil as @ Laxative; Bran or Agar, Which? In- 
telligent Use of the Enema; the Coated Tongue—lIts Cause and 
Meaning; Is Sugar of Milk the Long Sought Remedy? New 
Light on Longevity; Effects of Tobacco on’ Longevity ; Promi- 
nent Authorities on Good Complexions and Loss of Hair; a Bad 
Colon, Bad Teeth; Starting Right with Young Children. 


Price, $2.50; sent postpaid anywhere in 
the United States for $2.60. Use coupon. 





EDUCATIONAL PRESS 
120 West 32nd St., Dept. 5, New York 


Gentlemen: Herewith find remittance for $2.60 for The 
Lazy Colon.. I can return it in good condition after five 
days’ examination if it is not satisfactory and my money 
will be refunded. 
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WiLL ADD DOLLARS TO THE AP- 
PEARANCE AND VALUE OF YOUR 
HOME. me of our finest flowering 
shrubs, it will bloom the first season. 
Plant them along the porch, amongst 
shrubbery or in solid beds. ey are 
W-O-N-D-E-R-F-U-L. Large pyram 
heads of gorgeous white bloom in great 
profusion. Fine for cutting. Special: 
5 two-year-old plants ($5.75. value) 
fer only $2; or. better yet, 10 for only 
This is YOUR opportunity to 
beautify your home grounds at small! 


Goanuas? 1 
DAHLIAS 
‘And 20 Gladioli FREE 


How’s that 
for a BIG 
bargain? 








of fine tu- 

re in 
storage 
just wait- 


grow (some 
of them 
actuaily 
worth 60c 
to$1 each), 
and to get 
my new 
catalog in 
your 
Pag en 


your name on will 


my mailing 

send you 6 of these choice named 

decorative Dahlias (unlabeled) for only 

$1, gs order NOW, and will also 
f 


incl Giadioli FREE if you 
mention this adv. Don't miss this. 


8 FARGO’S HARDY | 
CHRYSANTHEMUMS 





anywhere. 
Plant them NOW and have a display 
that will be the envy of your friends. 
8 plants, assorted colors, for only $1, 
white stock lasts. 


° 
Other Famous $1 Specials 
8 gorgeous Cannas, $1; 10 hardy Iris, 
$1; 25 exhibition Gladioli, $1; 50 Glad- 
loli, Rainbow * ; 12 Everbearing 
Red berries, $1; & Concord Gra 

Vines, $1; 5 Hardy Sweet Peas, $1. 


Clarence B. Fargo 


Desk P, FRENCHTOWN, N. J. 
Parcel Post Shipment, i5c Extra 

















By FRIEDA WYANDT 

US drivers fn Britain are a 

race apart. They look alike. 

They act alike. They have 

esprit de corps. In speaking 
this of bus drivers I mean not 
the ultra-efficient individuals who 
pilot the double-deckers in Lon- 
don, but rather the rural variety, 
the ones who meet you at the train 
in little tourist places, the ones who 
run the lumbering char-a-bancs 
from one beauty spot to another. 

These men are invariably middle- 
aged, paternal, broad-shouldered, 
not too tall and have small mous- 
taches on their somewhat heavy 
faces. They feel the importance of 
their jobs. To them has been given 
the task of setting the first im- 
pression of the community upon the 
minds of the visitors from afar. It 
is theirs to instill subtly a love of 
the place in the hearts of those who 
sit in the seats of their chariots. By 
a gesture of the hand, a turn of the 
head, they can imply that this is the 
one locality in all the world that the 
traveler has been seeking. 

With an air of proprietorship the 
British bus driver hoists your lug- 
gage up on the roof of his huge 
ecarry-all. It makes you feel that 
you are at home, that here is some- 
body who is giad to wrestle the 
heavy suit case that hurts your con- 
science every time you see any one 
move it. You breathe a sigh of re- 
‘ef as you realize that here is a 
man for whom young trunks have no 
terror. 

If by chance you should‘ arrive 
without a place to lay your head, 
the bus driver finds one for you. 
He is the official host of the vil- 
lage. He is the clearing house for 
rooms and ‘‘apartments.’’ He bustles 
you into a charming little cottage 
with as much dispatch as he swings 
your suitcase up overhead. He 
knows more than one place where 
the landlady is a marvelous cook, 
the view is superb and the price 
much lower than at the hotel. 


Other Naval Actions 


It was in Clovelly that I discovered 
the hospitable qualities of busmen. 
In a fit of madness, according to the 
British, I had dashed down from 
London, a five-hour trip such as is 
undertaken only after much delibera- 
tion, and had dared to approach 
Clovelly, a popular tourist place and 
holiday spot seven miles from the 
railway, without having made reser- 
vation for rooms three months 
ahead. In fact I did not even know 
the name of a landlady. 

Although I had managed to collect 
a few addresses from chance con- 
versation on the train and from a 
giri in the bus as it started on its 
long swerve from Bideford to Clo- 
velly, I was beginning to wonder if 
the English were right, if after all, 
I might not have to sleep on the 
quay. Then I heard Mr. Bushel say 
tn a confidential manner to a young 
couple on the driver’s seat with him, 
‘“*Now, if it’s a nice, quiet cottage 
you're looking for”’— 

I asked in a small voice if he had 
any other nice, quiet cottages 
tucked away. “Well, now,’’ said he, 
“Sf I wasn't full myself, I'd take 
vou in, but I’m sure the postman’s 
wife, Mrs. Martin, could accommo- 
date you.’’ So when we reached a 
tiny thatched-roof cob cottage with 
+a prim garden in front, he went in 
through the low doorway and came 
out with a rosy-cheeked Devonshire 
woman. While the whole busload 
waited, she showed me up the siz 
steps to the tiny bedroom with its 
feather bed and its window under 
the thatch, and Mr. Bushel assured 
me that Mrs. Martin would feed me 
well. J 

My baggage was swung off the 
roof and I was established. Almost 
before the car had rounded the cor- 
ner I was lapping up Devonshire 
clotted cream and raspberry jam for 
my tea. 





» At Tifitern the driver of the station | 
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Ford looked so much like Mr. Bushel 
that I asked him if he knew of a 
good place to stay. He deposited me 
with a Miss Jones, whose home 
looked down on the ruined Abbey; 
and when I was ready to move on, 
he packed me into an oil salesman’s 
car, so that I could see the Wye Val- 
ley better than by train, persuaded 
the railway guard to carry my type- 
writer on to Hereford free for noth- 
ing and pressed a package of Tin- 
tern views into my hand as I left. 

My reception at Bowness, on Lake 
Windermere, was as cordial. The sta- 
tion conveyance, an old bus with 
seats along the sides, was supposed 
to cater to one of the big hotels, buf 
its driver made his lordly passenger? 
wait while he interviewed a rooming 
house keeper for me and assured me 
that I would be happy and com- 
fortable with her—which I was. 

No matter how often your true 
British busman travels the same 
road, he never loses interest in ft. 
The most enthusiastic person in the 





BRITAIN’S GENIAL BUSMEN ARE A RACE APART 


They Pilot the Lumbering Charabancs Over the Countryside and 
Even Find Lodgings for Their Passengers in the Villages 


whole car going up through the 
‘‘rossacks was our driver and guide. 
He could have said his speech 
grudgingly and in a bored tone, for 
we had paid in advance. But not 
he. Almost with tears in his voice he 
pointed out his own favorite copse 
along the way, which always mad 
him think of, 

My heart’s in the Highlands, 

My heart is not here, 

My-heart’s in the Highlands 

A-chasing the deer. 

He told us who rode on the front 
seat with him how he was always 
studying his job, how he read every- 
thing he could find of lore or fact 
connected witht his beat, and al- 
ways verified every bit of informa- 
tion he came across, so that what 
he said would bear the stamp of 
truth. He was proud of his posi- 
tion, proud to show off his Lady of 
the Lake Country. 

He was host for the Trossacks. He 
was a true scion of the House of 
Bus. 





THE EPIC OF 


(Continued from Page 5) 


brine. As a result several hundred 
barrels of pork spoiled. 

These conditions are worth remem- 
bering. They were as much a part 
of the Revolutionary War as was the 
actual fighting, and the final victory 
over them was as remarkable as the 
defeat of Burgoyne or of Cornwallis. 

But in these weeks of suspense and 
of bad news there were a few bright 
intervals. Something has been said, 
in an earlier article, of the Rhode Is- 


land privateers and ships of war. | 


The work done by these ships and 
sailors had been supplemented by 
what might be called a floating in- 
fantry force, which Washington or- 
ganized during the siege of Boston. 
This consisted of soldiers from the 
seafaring ports who were put aboard 
vessels hired for the occasion, 

Washington found them a wild lot. 
“The plague, trouble and vexation I 
have had with the crews of all the 
armed vessels,’’ he wrote to Congress 
in December, 1775, ‘‘is inexpressible. 
I do believe there is not on earth a 
more disorderly set.” 

But perhaps a certain spirit of 
reckl was ded to make 
good sea fighters. Successes began 
to be reported after a while. Early 
in 1776 Commodore John Manley 
brought a British supply ship into 
port and unloaded 2,000 muskets and 
a3 number of thirteen-inch mortars, 
which had been intended for the use 
of the British in Boston, but were 
used against them instead. Captures 
were fairly frequent from that time 
on. . 





These exploits put heart into the, 


Continental skippers and sailors, and 
it was evident that the time would 
soon come when they would not be 
afraid to lay alongside British ships 
of war and shoot it out with them. 
On May 17 Captain James Mugford 
of Marblehead, cruising off Nantasket 
in the Continental vessel Franklin, a 
schooner of fifty tons and four guns, 
captured the British transpért Hope, 
a ship of 300 tons, with 1,500 bar- 
rels of powder on board. 

Two days later Mugford put to sea 
again in the Franklin, in company 
with Captain Cunningham in his 
little. sloop, the Lady Washington. 
What followed cannot be better told 
than in the words of a contemporary 
report of The Pennsylvania Post: 

“Last Saturday night the brave 
Captain Mugford, commanding the 
armed schooner Franklin, after see- 
ing his prize safe in Boston Harbor, 
was going out again, but the tide 
making against him, he came to 
anchor off Pudding Gut Point. The 
next morning, at daybreak, the sen- 
try saw thirteen boats from the man- 
of-war making for them. They got 
ready to receive them before they 
could board the schooner; she sunk 





76: REVERSES _ 


five of the boats and the remainder 
attempting to board, they cut severai 
of the crews’ hands off as they laid 
them over the gunwale. 

‘“The brave Captain Mugford, mak- 
ing a blow at the people in the boat 
with a cutlass, received a wound in 
the breast, on which he called his 
Lieutenant and said: ‘I’m a dead 
man. Don’t give up the vessel. You 
will be able to beat them. If not, 
cut the cable and run her on shore,’ 
and then expired in a few minutes."’ 


Guided to a Landlady 

In this fight Mugford beat off an 
attack of 200 men, though he had a 
crew of only 21 men and officers. At 
the same_time his companion, Cap- 
tain Cunningham, who is said to 
have had only four men on board the 
Lady Washington, also successfully 
resisted an attack by a superior force 
in boats. One of Mugford's men 
boasted that he killed nine British 
sailors with his pike. The story lost 
nothing as it traveled through the 
Colonies, and it put heart into every 
sailorman. Already the stage was 
being set and the prelude played for 
the victories of John Paul Jones and 
his companions in arms. 

By this time Jones had risen from 
a lieutenant on the gun deck of one 
of the Rhode Island vessels to the 
command of the sloop Providence, 
and was writing letters to Congress 
respectfully begging for a larger 
vessel. : 

During the second week in May 
thirteen Pennsylvania galleys had 
buzzed out to attack the British men- 
of-war Roebuck. with forty-four 
guns, and the Liverpool, with twen- 
ty-eight guns, in the Delaware 
River; an action had followed and 
the warships had retired. Colonial 
sloops operating in Long Island 
Sound annoyed the British by cutting 


off their communications with theft 


Tories on the island. 

It was, in fact, difficult for sailing 
ships to blockade any large part of 
the American coast. The Colonists 
were not accustomed to military life, 
but those of them who lived along 
the coast were consummate sailors, 
and in their smatier ships could us- 
ually outsail and outmanoeuvre thé 
British ships of war. 

This, at least, was true in 1776. 


Later, as American ports fell into 
their hands, the British were to fit 
out privateers of their own; the 
great whaling and fishing ports were 
to fall upon evil days; isolated com- 
munities like Martha’s Vineyard and 
Nantucket were- to face actual star- 
vation. A 

But now, in May, 1776, the minor 
American successes on the sea were 
useful. They proved that the first 
naval flag of the united Colonies, the 
serpent wiih the inscription “Don’t 
Tread on Me,” was not bombast. 

America could sting! : 
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Dia 


etic 
patients 

There have been some rather 
unsatisfactory substitutes for 
wheat flour offered to diabetic 
patients from time to time— 
flours from which no appetizing 
food could possibly be made. 
But now comes Diaban Diabetic 
Flour and all that is changed. 
With Diaban Flour any house- 
wife can easily make light, 
delicious muffins that can be 
enjoyed by even the most jaded 
appetite and that the diabetic 
eam can eat with safety. 

our physician will tell you that, 
whether a diabetic patient is 
receiving insulin or not, his diet 
must: still be scientifically regu- 
lated. Write for literature and 
analysis of Diaban Flour. 
Diaban Fiour is packed in cases of one 
and two dozen six ounce cans. Each can 
costs 50 cents and makes one dozen muf-- 
fins or one loaf of bread. Simple direc- 


tions are printed on the label of each can. - 
If.your dealer cannot supply you, write 
oO 


direct t 
MacDowell Bros. 
Sele Manufacturers 


:. “Can. 


Brockville, 





Sold in New York City by: 
Charies & 
RB. H. Macy & Co. 

















ning or closing. 
Also can be attached to wall. 

Gives you a hat or shoe shelf, a bar for skirts 
or trousers, two other bers 


interfering with o 





that will bold 8 
clothes hangers, 6 hooks for other articles. 
Made of tempered Aluminum. Weight only 
18 ounces. Bust je 
Sent in U. 8. for $3.50 
R. E. MILLER, Dept. T, 2! Peart St, N.Y. 
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Miss Wanda Luth’s owncon- 
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Send Check or Money Order to 


| WANDALUTH 


¥ $824 Broadway, New York J 
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Young women who learn 
Speedwriting qualify them- 
selves for g positions in 
just a fraction of the time and 
with just a fraction of the 
expense required for learning 
any other system of short- 
hand. 





Employers, as well as 
employes, have discovered 
the many advantages of 
Speedwriting. Busy ex- 
ecutives can make notes 
of conversations and con- 
ferences, and even write 
many of their own letters, 
turning them over to 
secretaries for transcrip- 





Out on the job, where 
there are many important 
things to remember, busy 
engineers find Speedwrit- 
ing an indispensable aid to 
the highest efficiency. 

























Court reporters have al- 
ways been forced to work 
at higher tension than 
any other class of stenog- 
raphers. Speedwriting not - 
only eliminates the nervous 
tension of older shorthand 
systems but permits. far 
greater speed and accu- 
racy. Lawyers, too, find 
Speedwriting a wonderful 
economizer of time and 
energy. 









Learn how 
Speedwriting 
will increase | 
your efficiency. 
Send for this free 
booklet NOW. 








OW comes the new shorthand! A really scientific 
system, so simple, so natural that you can begin 
using it almost at once. A few minutes’ daily prac- 

tice at home will enable. you to develop amazing speed in 
an incredibly short time. No longer need you spend 
months and months in studying a “foreign language’’ of 
signs and symbols. You can write this new system in the 
ordinary A-B-C-s, with pencil or on the typewriter. It is 
more accurate and more rapid than any method ever 
known before. 

; Fills a long-felt want 

Nearly everyone would find a knowledge of shorthand 
a great convenience and an aid to increased efficiency. 
But the conventional systems have always been so difficult 
to learn! Months of study were required to memorize 
unfamiliar signs, symbols, hooks, curves, ticks, shadings. 
Months and years more spent in acquiring speed and pro- 
ficiency in writing! And what a large proportion of failures 
the average business college turns out! Actual Government 
Statistics prove that 88% of all who study conventional 
shorthand, three months or more are never able to put their 
knowledge to practical use! Only 12% ever succeed in 
using shorthand as an entering wedge in business—a step- 
ping stone to advancement and ultimate success! But,.now 
this new system makes shorthand the time-saving device 
of everyone. 


peedwriting 


Presidents, salesmanagers, and other business execu- 
tives, salesmen, reporters, -doctors, wfiters, public speakers, 
clergymen, engineers, professional men and women 
everywhere, college and high school students, have wel- 
comed Speedwriting with the greatest enthusiasm. Great 
business organizations are installing Speedwriting as the 
system for their employes to learn and use. Experienced 
stenographers are using it fa preference to their old sys- 
tems. Beginners readily recognize the advantages of a 
method so easy to learn, write and transcribe. An out- 
standing feature is that notes made by one person can 
be read by any other user of Speedwriting. 

Originated by one of the foremost 
authorities in the country 

Speedwriting is the origination of Miss Emma B. 
Dearborn of New York City, who for eighteen years taught 
practically every kind of conventional shorthand in such 
notable educational institutions as Columbia University, 
Simmons College, Boston, Rochester Business Institute 
and the University of California. Miss Dearborn also ranks as an 


authority on the pedagogy of shorthand, having trained hundreds of 
teachers in the summer schools of the above institutions. Her new 


system is now being established throughout the United States and in 
many foreign countries. Prominent business men and educational 
authorities predict that Speedwriting will be the universal shorthand 
of the future. 


Send for FREE Book 


An interesting illustrated booklet will tell you just 
what Speedwriting is like and just how it will help you in 
your particular line of work, whether you are an executive, 
a professional, or business man or woman, an experienced 
stenographer, or a beginner. Mail the coupon NOW. 
Brief English Systems, Inc., Dept. 35 
1 Madison Ave., New York City 
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ADVERTISEMENT. 


- Everyone Can 
Write Shorthand 
This New Way 











What Instructors, Students 
and Users Say 


John P. Owen, Director of the New York School 
of Speedwriting, 54 West 74th Street, New 
York City: 


peedwriting 
last night. The entire group consisted of students 
who had been studying other systems of shorthand 
for periods varying from veo seven months. 


They were very a oS 

were not in 
the best of meod to take on anything mere in the 
line hand. In a little more than an hour 
those students had the three lessons well under 
control. The records they made prove it. They 


‘NOTE:—The New York School of Speedwriting, 
formerly known as the Paine Business School. The 
change in name speaks eloquently pf this inatitution’s 
high endorsement of Speedwriting. 


Edina Campbell, Principal of the Hickox 


Secretarial School of Boston(oldest inAmerica), 
Pierce Building, Copley Square, Boston, Mass.: 


F 
if 
El 

EF 

2 
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training, the 
system to practical use even after a week or two of 
study. Speedwriting meets a 


learning of shorthand.” fe 


H. C. Ruthlege, ag al of the O 

County Business College, ta Ana, Calif : 
“You may be interested in knowing this 

school has been in continuous operation for 


those who teach Speedwriting. is | 
an exceedingly fascinating study, easy to learn, 
write and read, scientifically constructed, and is an 
invaluable aid to students, reporters, 
ministers, lawyers, stenographers, and to all these 
who have occasion to take notes. We have been 
teaching Speedwriting in our school for some time 
with splendid success;” : 

The following ptagvam telle the remarkable 
results of a shorthand contest held by the Mt. 
Pleasant High School of Mt. Pleasant, Mich., in 
which the seven BEST etadents of G 


Note that the G tudents had 
oy ped 32 weeks, while the Speedaviting aedente 
ad stadied only 12 weeks. 


WESTERN UNION TELEGRAM 
1996, MAY 5, A. M., 3:09 


MT. PLEASANT, MICH. 4. o 
MISS E. M. DEARBORN, © 
ONE MADISON AVE., NEW YORK. a3 


C4 
CONTEST MAY 4, 1926, BETWEEN SPEEDWRITINGC © 
CLASB TWELVE WEEKS’ STUDY AND a 
GREGG AFTER 32 WEEKS’ STUDY Dic- . 
TATION READ BY SUPT G.E GANIARD FOR  « 


A 
FOURTH FIFTH SIXTH SPREDWRIT- ,” 


ING RUTH MeGILLI's 

BEK MARY RUTH BriuL iva say ” Brief 

MANRIAN RICHARDBON FOLK” © English 

TEEN STUDENTS TOOK PART,” s 

SPERD WRITING. oF =z ystems, - 

SEVEN WERE PICKED Ff Inc. 

CLASS C4 

OF EIGHTEEN o Dept 35 

oS 4 oe 1 Madison Ave., 
Pg New York City 


. Without cost or obliga- 
raf tion on my part, please send 


- me your new illustrated book- 
”’ __ let on Speedwriting, the natural 


” shorthand. 
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No Loss to Any Investor in 53 years 


Profitable 


Bonds 
for 
CONSERVATIVE 
INVESTORS 








record of no loss to any investor in 
53 years. 


CONFIDENCE 


Is World-Wide 
They are 
owned now by 
banks, insur- 


ance companies, trustees, colleges 

and other institutions, and by thousands 

of individual investors in 48 states 

-and in 33 countries and territories 

_ abroad. 

And proven safety is only one ad- 
selected 


vantage: An investment from 
our current offerings of First ae 
Bonds wili pay you 634% or 7%, and 

you can get this profitable return on 
practically any amount—from $10 a 
month to $10,000 or more. 


which gives you 10 months to complete 
your purchase of a $100 
$500 or $1,000 bond, and , 
pays you the full rate 
of bond interest on [i 
every payment. 
Send your name and ad- 
dress on the coupon 
below for our booklets, ¢ ‘Fifty-three 
Years of Proven se, Rage “How 
to Build an | Income.’ 


F.H. SMITH 


COMPANY 


Founded 1873 
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Smith D. C. 
i 582 Fifth Avenue, New York 
r Philadelphia 
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Boston Albany 
Pittsburgh Minneapolis 
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Address 


‘In Smith Bonds 


By ALFRED ELDEN 


LONG the seaboard of Maine old 
shipbuilders and shipmasters 
still tell the story of the race 
between the good ships Stam- 

ler and Charter Oak. A race, not of 
the sea, but of the land; a heart- 
breaking competition between two 
rival builders to see whose craft 
should first leave the launching ways. 
In 1854, when shipbuilding was at 
its height, there were nine different 
yards in the little town of Richmond, 
far up the Kennebec River. Today 
one may find scarcely a trace of 
them. In one of these T. J. South- 
ard, veteran- builder, stretched the 
oaken keel of the 999-ton ship Char- 
lotte A. Stamler. At aimost the same 
time in an adjoining yard G. H. Far- 
rin laid down the keel of the 867-ton 
ship Charter Oak. In these days 
Farrin would have been called a 
*‘live wire.’’ He may not have known 
as much about shipbuilding as the 
older master, but he moved faster. 
It is said that at the start there 
was no intention of making it a 
race. Farrin had a time contract, 
and getting slightly delayed put on 
additional men and hurried to make 
up the loss. Over in the Southard 
yard the main frames of the Stamler 
were nearly all up before the Char- 
ter Oak’s keel was bolted and the 
stem and stern posts in place. But 
so rapidly did Farrin’s men set up 
the frames after starting that they 
were ready for the ceiling before the 
Southard's crew had the last ‘‘cants’’ 
fitted and ‘clamps bolted. 
About this time the men in the 
Southard yard began to show inter- 
est. Quite likely they had been 
joked about the way the Farrin 
crew had caught up. When it came 
to handling hot planks, steaming 
and bending “them into place, few 
could equal Southard’s experts. Long 
experience had taught them to make 
no false motions. But cries of “‘hot 
plank’’ were echoed by cries of ‘‘hot 
plank” from the other yard. Still, 
the last course of ceiling and the 
top strake of planking were in place 
on the Stamler a full day ahead of 
the Charter Oak. 
When it came to turning a ship's 
auger through solid oak the South- 
ard veterans again excelled. Then 
came the fastening—driving the lo- 
cust “trunnels.’’ Here Farrin 
d to have the best of it. He 
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had scoured the countryside for the 
huskiest men he could find. These 
stout young giants toiled away until 
they dropped from exhaustion, when 
others would take their places. 


Seams Quickly Caiked 
Calkers followed the adzmen, and 
never before nor since was oakum 
driven into seams at such a rate. 
Records made then stand today. In 
turn came the painters in double and 
triple crews, racing down one strake 
and back along another. The artist 
who peinted the name of Charter Oak 
on stern and bows got through 
ahead of his rival in the other yard 
only because the name was shorter 
than Charlotte A. Stamler. 

Word of the race spread. Even 
along South Street, in New York, 
and Atlantic Avenue, in Boston, 
ship brokers laid a few wagers, 
Southard being a slight favorite on 
past performance. Day by)day the 
two beautiful ships grew. Hour by 
hour men strained every nerve and 
muscle to the limit. Eight-hour days 
and unions were unknown then, and 
there was not a man in either yard 
that would not have worked extra 
hours if called upon. 











When the Fourth of July came a 
truce was deciared by mutual agree- 
ment, the first breathing spell since 
the start. By Aug. 1 both ships were 
nearly ready to launch and so far as 
one could see were in identically the 
same stage of completion. And so 
the builders romped down the home 
stretch. 

One day a lighter arrived from 
Bath bearing a complete set of 
launching ways—all made. It had 
jbeen noticed that Farrin had not 














~ 


started his ways, so the Southard 
men thought they had time enough. 
But the wily Farrin had sprung a 
coup. Then when some rigging for 
the Stamler failed to arrive it looked 
as if brains and a bit of hard luck 
had done for the old master. 
Gamely, however, his men_re- 
sponded to his urging. All night 
they worked and by morning the 
launching ways were under the ship. 


Flags Raised on Both 


~ Three days later, just as the crew 
stopped for lunch, up went the 
Stars and Stripes to the main truck 
of the Charter Oak and a ringing 
cheer echoed from the Farrin yard. 
At almost precisely the same time 
a four-horse dray dashed into the 
Southard yard with the missing rig- 
ging and up went the emblem on 
the Stamler. Everybody then knew 
that both ships would go overboard 
at high water. 

The Charter Oak was a little 
nearer the Kennebec than was the 
Stamler and Farrin felt this might 
win the race for him. It was high 
water at 3 o’clock and at 2:30 he 
gave the order to “wedge up.” Al- 
most at the same moment came the 
round of axes and sledges from the 
Southard yard. Under. both craft 
brawny men, stripped to the waist, 





MAINE RECALLS A FAMOUS SHIPYARD CONTEST, 


Along the Seaboard They Still Tell the Story of the Building of the 
Stamler and the Charter Oak in Richmond Up the Kennebec River 


swung heavy blows upon the sup- 


porting blocks. 

The Stamler started, moved per- 
haps a foot as a cheer went up from 
the crowd of onlookers. It died al- 


most instantly when the great hull } 
Then came a roar from} 


stopped! 
the Farrin yard. The Charter Oak 


started, moved a foot and then— | 


stopped! Here was a situation par- 
allel to that in the rival yard. 

Luck was with the Charter. Oak, 
however, and she soon started again 
down the ways, moving faster, 
faster, until with a great splash the 
vessel took the water. 

Fifteen minutes later the Stamler, 
urged by jacks, again crept into 
motion, started forward and with 
ever increasing momentum made her 
splashing début into the Kennebec. 
Neither master nor builders were at 
fault — only some bad launching 
grease. It had been tried out in the 
sun, making it useless as a lubricant. 
But it turned a sure victory into 
defeat. 

That evening, in the little village 
inn, victor and vanquished met and 
re-lived the story of the race from 
beginning to end. Both sides agreed 
that never were two ships. built 
quicker or better. Both are long 
since ‘‘dead,’’ as are the men who 
built them. 





( Continued from Page 6) 





man-of-war. A fresh breeze blew; 
the yachts, in- beautiful formation, 
crossed the line. ‘‘Through a dozen 
competitors,’’ wrote Commander 
Keiley in his ‘‘American Yachts,” 
‘‘rushed the America, and a rousing 
cheer rose as she flew, like a great 
seabird, to the forefront of the 
fight.’’ 

But there were a few other birds 
just a bit swifter that day. Magic 
won over all. With Charles Brown, 
a son of her old skipper, at the 
helm and manned by midshipmen, 
the America came in fourth. At that 
she was well ahead of the British 
challenger, for Cambria was tenth 
at the finish. But it was the Magic 
that achieved the title of cup de- 
fender. 

Yachtsmen blamed the America’s 
defeat by three other yachts on her 
“navy rig.’”" Her hull still held 
much of the solid gun reinforcement 
that had been part of her equipment 
as a warship. This weight did not 
help her either in grace or light- 
ness. Criticisms were keenly resent- 
ed by the navy. Many younger of- 
ficers remembered with sentiment 
their happy cruises on her during 
training days. The midshipmen of 
that period ‘‘gloried in the America 
as in no other thing that floated, 
save the Constitution. Kelley added: 
*“‘T can recall many a night when 
the peace and quiet of Gardiner’s 
Bay would be broken by the chorus 
of a hundred boyish voices, singing: 

Where did she come from? New 

York town. 
Who was her skipper? Old Dick 
Brown. 

Much to the chagrin of middies 
and. others, the America seemed no 
longer in racing trim. They tested 
her out so often that the Secretary 
of the Navy decided to sell her as 
too expensive a toy. General Ben- 
jamin Butler, keen wit and keener 
yachtsman, took an ardent fancy for 
her and laid plans to acquire the 
yacht. Despite the protests of Ad- 
miral Worden, hero of the Monitor 
and Superintendent of the Naval 
Academy at this time, the America 
was auctioned and knocked down for 
$5,000 to General Butler, the only 
bidder. 

Under her new owner the America 
—twenty-five years after she had 
won the cup—entered the Centennial 
races for the America Cup in 1876. 
Again she became the popular favor- 





ite. Again she beat the foreign chal- 
lenger, Countess of Dufferin, a Ca- 


YACHT AMERICA’S BIRTHDAY 


nadian yacht, but the Madeleine was 
first. 

General Butler made long cruises 
in the America. After the great 
Puritan-Genesta Cup race, run in a 
piping thirty-knot nor'wester, he put 
the America in the hands of Edward 
Burgess, the designer of the Puri- 
tan. Despite the thousand more 
square feet that Burgess added to 
her sail area, the old champion, like 
her owner, was beginning to show 
her age. 

One day in September, 1892, as 
General Butler stepped off the Amer- 
ica’s gangway, he uttered what 
turned out to be his farewell to his 
old love of twenty years. ‘‘Good-bye, 
Olid Girl. God only knows whether I 
shall ever tread your decks again.” 
After General Butler’s death the 
America was about to be sold by his 
estate as a Cape Verde trader. From 
this fate she was rescued by Charies 
H. W. Foster, member of the Eas- 
tern and the New York Yacht Clubs. 
He housed her in and kept her for 
another twenty years. Then Charles 
Francis Adams, heimsman of the 
Resolute in the America Cup races 
of 1920, and William U. Swan, 
chronicler of the America’s Cup 
races, led the movement in the Eas- 
tern and other yacht clubs that cul- 
minated in the restoration of the 
America to the Naval Academy. 

Her trip to Annapolis, far from 
being the funereal procession ex- 
pected, was one continuous ovation, 
a picturesque pageant. To the ac- 
companiment of bands, oratory, the 
cheers of yachtsmen, and the hom- 
age of multitudes, she made her slow, 
triumphant progress southward. 
Here and there en route she pre- 
sented to clubs some trinket for re- 
membrance, or maybe a dead eye, a 
Piece of old sail, or a belaying pin. 
At her stops she received on board 
mayors, representatives of civic 
bodies; and at one a daughter of one 
of her original owners. 

So this ex-race boat; clipper, Civil 
War blockade runner, Union gun- 
boat, navy schoolship, and old man’s 
darling has played well her part. She 
has been a part of the history of the 
country. She has known all the 
celebrated yachtsmen from Commo 
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dore Stevens and Lieutenant Henn 
to James Gordon Bennett and Sir 
Thomas Lipton. From the America 
of 1851 to the Shamrock IV of 1920 
her Cup has symbolized American 
skill in naval construction, seaman- 
ship, pluck, and the mastery of the 
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LATIN QUARTER’S NEW IDEAS 


( Continued from Page 9) 


did not exist in Paris. Its object is 
to aid American students and to be a 
line of communication between 
French and American universities. 
It is also an intelligent, though un- 
obtrusive, guardian of students in 
Paris, who can go there to seek 
counsel when they want it. The 
union annually finds work for many 
American students who would rather 
tutor, type, translate, interpret, 
guide or act as travel companions 
than give up their studies in Paris. 
It also recommends and 
tries to find them—a difficult task at 
present. The fact that nearly 4,000 
Americans registered in 1924-25 is 
evidence both of the growing reputa- 
tion of the union and of the increas- 
ing number of students who are 
coming to France. 

One sometimes forgets that in Paris 
the term “student’’ applies not only 
to students of the University of Paris, 
but also to thousands studying art, 
music, architecture and a score of 
specialized branches in ateliers, con- 
servatories, academies and private 
schools. Half a thousand Americans 
registered last year at the Alliance 
Francaise—many, no doubt, to per- 
fect their French before entering 
higher institutions for advanced 
work. 

The Woman Student's Influence 

Records of the American Univer- 
sity Union show that 500 more wo- 
men than men registered. Perhaps 
the count is due to a greater ten- 
dency on the part of men to strike 
out for themselves. But observation 
in places where American students 


Grisettes were girls of the working 
class, so called because they chose 
te dress demurely in gray, suitable 
to their humble occupations. They 
lived ip the Quarter, since it was 
close t6é their work, and they found, 
high up but cheap, the pretty dwell- 
ings into which Mansart had trans- 
formed the old houses of the dis- 
trict. No wonder the hectic students 
gazing from their attics (where 
skeletons, wet canvases and pots ful! 
of evil-smelling brushes were the 
favorite decorations) saw much to 
admire in their neighbors, whose 
daintily curtained windows were 
edged with gay flower boxes over 
which fresh young faces smiled. 

In the latter half of the century 
the improvement of transportation | ” 
sent the grisette adventuring for the 
first time on the Right Bank. If she! 
returned to her former simple life in 
the Quarter it was with discontent ! 
in her -heart. Eventually she deteri- , 
orated into—or let her place be taken 
by—the less disinterested étudiantes. 
These were the “gold diggers’’ of the | 
nineteenth century, and as their 
gouging became more and more cost- 
ly, their pranks more and more out- 
this of being un- 
conventional grew less popular with 
student Its decline has been grad- 
ual ever since, until today it has 
almost disappeared. 

Women students have contributed 
to the final route. The men find the 
cocotte’s chatter dull by comparison. 
She is a part of the scenery at the 
still-surviving Bal Bullier. One sees 
her sometimes watching a bit wist- 
fully the gay comradeship of men 














congregate bears out the lusi 
that women are now in the majority. 

The influence of the foreign women 
students is important. French wo- 
men follow their lead and take cour- 
age from their nonchalant assurance. 
It was not many years ago that the 
first woman, a Rumanian, came to 
the University of Paris. Now there 
are several thousand women. 

Mimi Pinson, Lisette and Musette 
are gone, never to return. But 
while they lived in the mansards of 
‘the Quarter they made history. Their 
frolics with students in their studios, 
the Luxembourg Gardens and at the 
Bals Chaumiére, Prado and Bul- 
lier, where they tripped the polka 
and the can-can with abandon, in- 
spired artists to make many and 
merry records of the true types of 





“Trilby” and “La Vie de Bohéme.” 


and students at such dancing 
places as d’Harcourt and Noctambule 
in the Quarter. 

Both daytime and nighttime popu- 
lations of the student quarter are 
vigorous specimens of the twentieth 
century in Paris. Here one finds 
ideas, plus liberty, plus originality 
contributed by New York, London, 
Leningrad and Peking, and multi- 
plied by jazz, youth and the new 
freedom. Everywhere these ele- 
ments are apparent: in the new res- 
taurants (notably Russian and Chi- 
nese) that are springing up in the 
side streets; in the active little thea- 
tres; in the independent salons; in 
the student foyers and cooperative 
enterprises. The very fact that this 
generation refuses to array itself in 
the iU-fitting traditions of the past 
is proof of its vitality. 





OXFORD HONORS 


( Continued from Page 8 ) 


carry out the principles of our Dec- 
laration of Interdependence and will 
itself be strong enough to assure the 
peace of the world, a peace founded 
on justice and on the recognition of 
the rights of the peoples.”’ 

He proclaimed that the time had 
‘come for this new declaration and 
that it should ‘‘constitute an ac- 
knowledgment that the two countries 
have need of each other and that the 
two countries belong together.’’ It is 
safe to say, of course, that even in 
_the midst of the fever of fraternal- 
ism created by the spectacle of the 
soldiers of the two countries ‘‘fight- 
ing shoulder to shoulder,’’ Major Put- 
nam meant no political union closer 
than any we can boast is a grateful 
fine and exalted moment. 

Now—though already as full of 
honors as of years and activity— 
George Haven Putnam is going up to 
ancient English Oxford to be made 
Litt. D. He is already a doctor of 
lettere by American academic elec- 
tion, but confirmation from an older 
and more famous seat of learning 
than any we can boast is a grateful 
and graceful gesture. Besides, at 
Oxford Major Putnam is among old 
friends. He has been going there for 
80 many yeare—going especially to 
Balliol College—that he has actually 
known and outlasted four Masters of 
Balliol, beginning with the famous 
Dr. Jowett. The others also were 
great scholars—Caird, Strachan-Da- 
vidson, A. L. Smith. Now the pres- 





ent Master is named Lindsay. Re- 


MAJOR PUTNAM 


cently Putnam was a visitor at Bal- 
liol and met the new Master. It was 
not a visit of ceremony like this 
week's academic presentation. He 
said, looking upon the new man and 
thinking of the elders, that in the 
Presence of such a youngster he did 
not know whether he could preserve 
all the respect due to a Master of 
Balliol. 

“You'd better, Major,"’ Lindsay 
answered. ‘‘we have dungeons here.”’ 

Whether, indeed, dungeons are 
maintained in Balliol, and if so to 
what use devoted, is a question which 
Major Putnam declined to resolve. 
At least, he has experience of pris- 
ons—of the makeshift modern sort. 


A FAMILY NEWSPAPER 
UNIQUE newspaper is printed 
A in New York City, with corre- 
spondents ail over the world 
and a circulation confined to the 
members of a single family. 

It was established by a downtown 
broker, who is one of a very large 
and“ widely scattered family, as a 
clearing house for news from his 
many relatives. Each one is pledged 
to send in, at stated intervals, all 
items of interest for the information 
of the others. All the letters are 
printed, and thereby each is kept 
Posted about the affairs of the 
others. 


The braker’s private secretary has 
the job of editor of this odd journal 
and rejoices that the family name is 





not Smith. 


Are you willing to bet 
the price of a good cigar 
on yourself? $ 


ANY MEN who would like to 
enjoy the benefit of Alexander 
Hamilton training postpone 
their decision because they assume that 
the cost is high. As a matter of fact the 
cost may be met in monthly instalments, 
at a daily rate which is less than the cost 
of your cigars. Says J. O. Roser, an 


Executive in the Pittsfield plant of the 
General Electric Company, who recently 
finished his reading of the Course: 


“It is surprising that this Course is 
made available at a cost which is less than 
the average man spends for smokes.” 


Many men hesitate to send for full 
information about the Institute because 
they believe that the Course involves 
hard, concentrated work. The fact is 
that the Course is presented in fascinat- 


Men who take 
this training begin 


single cha the first 
book I foukd that which will 
raha ss i eg the 


time required to follow 


“From a of volumes I toV 
of the Modern Business Course, I 
have been able to increase my sales 
$10,000 last year.” 


Sakae Nee York Clothe 
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“There has come to me a grasp 
of business fundamentals that was 
once beyond my comprehension. 1 
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Co'umbus, Georgia 
hab weer mars ina wad we 
more facts and suggestions from 
Modern Business Course than thru 
any other source of educational 
work I know about.” 


The Office eseoky Mfg. Co. 
Toronto, 


ing style, and can be read in a few. 
minutes a day. 


Says V. J. Faeth, General Manager of 
Winterroth & Co., of New York: 

“I have profited greatly from the wealth of 
ideas the Course has brought me. The éxceed- 
ingly interesting manner in which the subjects 
are treated was an agreeable surprise to me. I 
become so absorbed in the reading that I am 
reluctant to lay down the. book or lecture when 
mealtime or bedtime arrives.” é 


Only men of decision are 
invited to reply 


We offer below the book, “‘Forging Ahead in Busi- 
ness,” perhaps the most fanious little business book 
in the world. It has had a circulation of more than 
1,000,000 copies. Men have said of it: “Its pages gave 
me a complete new plan for my life; I began to make 
progress from the day I received it.” 


We offer this book without charge or obligation, 
but we particularly request two classes of men not to 
send for it: 


(1) Men under 21. This training is not for boys, but 
for mature business men. 
(2) Little men, of all ages. Men who let their 


decisions be influenced by petty things—a few cents 
a day, or a few minutes of time a week. 


Your progress can begin 
today 


E INVITE and urge THOUGHTFUL men to have this 
book—men who say, “I believe in myself. I am 
willing to bet on myself at least to the extent of a good 
cigar a day.” Such a man will be thankful all his. life 
that he clipped this coupon and read “Forging Ahead 


in Business.” 


Alexander Hamilton Institute 
Executive Training for Business Men 
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To the ALEXANDER HamiLTon INSTITUT 
531 Astor Place New York | 


Send me the new revised edition of “F ¢ Ahead 
in Business,” which I may keep without tion. 
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RED PROPAGANDA MILL IS GRINDING CONTINUOUSLY IN ITS MOSCOW HOME 


( Gontinued from Page 3) 


revolutionary parties of fifty coun- | 


tries and around them on the field 
stretched 200,000 people from the 
factories of Moscow. waving red 
banners and holding children aloft to 
see the sight-—-long lines of soldiers 
holding the demonstrators in the 
form of a vast red star. The dele- 
gate from the Moscow workers re- 
ceived the banner and said: 

“We will give it back to Paris 
when we have carried it around the 
world.”’ 

This banner, now resting under 
glass at the head of the coffin of 
Lenin, is viewed nightly by a thou- 
sand passing pilgrims from the plains 
of Russia and Asia as the flag for 
which was spilled first blood for the 
cause of the ‘‘workers of the world.’’ 

Nearly two decades of apathy fol- 
lowed the destruction of the First 
International, and then the Second 
International was founded in Paris— 
the antithesis of the first in that 
it emphasized nationality and Par- 
liaments. It was a federation of 
autonomous national parties—the In- 
dependent Labor Party of Great Brit- 
-ain, the Social Democrats of Ger- 
many and others. From Asia only 
Japan found entrance. This Inter- 
national did away with the idea of 
a World Party and set out to or- 
ganize on national lines and capture 
parliamentary majorities. The 
brotherhood of national groups of 
workers, meeting in federation, 
would prevent war forever. But 
1914 came and the World War rolled 
over it. Terrified little committees 
motored from Brussels to Berlin and 
Paris, appealing, anriouncing solidkr- 
ity of al’ workers, denouncing war. 
Two weeks later these same men 
were voting war credits in their re- 
spective countries, 


The Third International 


But in every land there were Left 
Wing Socialists who held firm against 


world war and nationalist slaugh- | 


ter. Lenin and Trotsky in Russia, | 
Liebknecht and Luxemburg in Ger- 
many, Adler in Austria, Longuet in 
France. Meetings were held in 
Switzerland in 1915 and 1916, joint 
meetings of Socialists from lands at 
war. These Left Wing Socialists at 
last decided: ‘‘The Second Inter- 
national died in the war; we must 
build the Third.’’ 

Before they began to build it, 
there broke the Russian Revolution. 
In one country the Communists rode 
to power, a precarious power, out- 
cast among nations, finding friends 
only among revolutionists of every 
land. An international conference of 
revolutionists, meeting in Stock- 
holm in January, 1918, called 
upon the newly born Soviet Govern- 
ment to provide a haven, and to 
issue the summons for a “‘‘new in- 
ternational of the workers of the 
world.’’ _ This conference of dele- 
gates from many countries met in 
Moscow and organized the Third 
(Communist) International. 

The Third International swung 
back to the methods of the First In- 
ternational of Marx, adding the ex- 
perience of a generation. It declared 
for a World Party, with national sec- 
tions, controlled under a_ central 
committee elected from all groups. It 
declared for the “Dictatorship of the 
Proletariat’’. to oppose dictatorship 


..0f capital, it formed common cause 


with the uprising peoples of Asia 
and admitted these groups to its 
councils on a basis of equality. 

This is the theory and form of the 
Third International. Its centre is 
Moscow, its membership is world- 
wide. For three or four years in 
the after war confusion, it flourished. 
Now again its membership is de- 
clining, its tactics are moderating; it 
is talking less of seizing power and 
more of action by ‘‘labor parties.’’ 
For it responds to the general eco- 
nomic pulse of the world; it does 
not create revolutionary epochs but 
fs created by them. It is a barometer 
of unrest, not its cause. 

After the war, when the German 
mark went down and new countries 
arose in conflict, the tactics of the 
Third International reflected this 
It issued the 


Twenty-one Points, designed to 
! eliminate all but the most daring and 
disciplined fighters, to split reform- 
ists away from revolutionists, to pre- 
Pare a rise to power of the ex- 
tremists. But the rise to power did 
not come. Europe settled down. 
There followed attempts at ‘‘united 
fronts’’ with other labor groups. 

In country after country extreme 
revolutionists decreased in numbers 
In the Germany of 1923, amid bread 
riots and hunger, the C ists 
cast four million votes; in the Ger- 
| many of 1925, with a stabilized 
mark, they cast less than two mil- 
lion. In France internal dissensions 
ruined the organization. Prosperity 
and a high standard .of living in 
America reduced the number of rev- 
olutionists to a handful.. At a Com- 
munist meeting in Linden, N. J., 
seventy-five workers attended and 
sixty-eight automobiles were waiting 
to take them home. In industrial 
towns like Cleveland the workers 
refuse to hire houses unequipped 
with central heating. Conditions like 
these cause revolutions to languish. 

Even the most optimistic revolu- 
tionists talk now of a “stabilization 
of capital'’ that may continue no 
one knows how many years. They 
have seen sixty years of gains and 
losses, uprisings of workers sup- 
pressed in blood in all lands. They 
have seen a World War and out of 
it a Russian Revolution that now 
administers under the dictatorship of 
workers the largest country on the 
| earth. Sixty years is little to a 
Marxist who envisages history back 








tv the days of Spartacus. And now 
Asia, awakened by the World War, 
is seeking self-determination. 

The Communist Youth Interna- | 
tional (one section of the parent, 
organization) still goes to jail and 
languishes in prisons of Bulgaria and 
Rumania. It organized an Interna- 
tional Youth Day when the World 
War was raging. 
arrested in all countries. Today its 
French secretary, Doriot, rises in the 
House of Deputies to encourage 
brotherhood with the Moroccans and 
Communist emissaries are arrested 
on the borders of the Riff for frater- 
nizing with Abd-el Krim. The 
women’s section of the Communists 
joms organizations for low rents in 
Germany, protests against the high 
cost of living in Czechoslovakia and 
agitates in France and Italy under 
the prosaic slogan, ‘Votes for 
Women.”’ In China it introduces 
International Women’s Day and 


objective seemed near in 1918, but 
now it seems very far away. In 
lands that are prosperous it loses 
foothold. In lands exhausted by 
war, lands that are oppressed or 
despairing, it flourishes as a way 
toward something different. 

Even in Russia, as trade expands 
and agriculture recovers, the Third 


Its members were | International sinks more into the 


background. Once it was the beacon 
of world help from all workers; now 
it is an embarrassment to a Foreign 
Office dealing with foreign Govern- 





ments. Important Kussians today 
busy themselves with industry and 
have no time to spare for cheering 
on revolutionists from other lands. 
The recent decision of the Russian 
Communist Party that its job was 
to make Russian industry strong, 
and not to help foreign workers in 
their propaganda, is an illustration 
of an increasing tendency. In pro- 
portion as Russia becomes recog- 
nized and takes her normal place 


in world relationships, this tendency. 


will grow. 





FINEST 


wont ROSES jena 





uses a new series of slogans: ‘‘Abol- 
ish polygamy; abolish girl slavery; | 
equal education for women; free} 
China from imperialists.’’ j 

Wherever unrest arises from in- | 
equality and oppression, the Third 
International follows with interest, 
emissaries and funds if it can raise 
them. But its funds are Communist 
dues and workers’ contributions. | 
They are not, as far as has been! 
proved, Government funds or re-| 
ceipts from any Russian taxes. The | 
Third International follows unrest; | 
it does not instigate it. It seeks to, 
organize what unrest it finds into a! 





world-wide revolt of workers. That } 
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| thirty species in the Rambie thickets. 

One was a bittern, a shy inhabi- 
tant of dense cat-tail marshes, 
humped up in the top of a tree, most 
disgracefully lost. While some text- 
books say that a bittern never 
perches in trees, we who have seen 
it five times in Central Park know 
better. But the great prize was a 
yeliow-crowned night heron, a trop- 
ical species, pearly gray, with bold 
black and white stripes on the head 
and a yellow crown. This heron 
does not nest north of Southern 
South Carolina, and had never before 
been recorded in Central Park. Some 
fifteen people were gathered around 
it as I arrived, and the Park police- 
man was circulating the news to ail 
persons he encountered with opera 
glasses that there was a rare sight 
in the Ramble. 

The “clan’’ of bird students who 
haunt the Ramble are of all sorts 
and  conditions—physicians, tired 
business men, authors, schoolboys, 
.eachers. There are keen-eyed ex- 
perts who miss almost nothing, 
whose identifications can be trusted. 
There are beginners, some humble 
and eager to learn, others whose 
self-confidence is as great as their 
ignorance, who see startling and im- 
possible varieties at the wrong time 

The ‘‘underground railroad’’ of the 
fraternity I was responsible for 
starting. Arriving early in the morn- 
ing, I would leave a list of the new 
arrivals in a certain hollow stump 
as an aid to later comers. In this 
way the news would spread and more 
people would see a notable visitor. 
One morning I added a’ seaside spar- 
row to the park list and definitely 
located its whereabouts up to 9 
e’clock. Returning at noon, I was 
kindly informed by several strangers 
that there was a seaside sparrow in 
the Ramble, and incidentally several 
other species which I had missed on 
my first visit. 

We all recall the woman who had 
an incurable prothonotary-warbler 
complex. In spite of the fact that 
this glowing orange mite lives in the 
cypress swamps of the South and 
had never been seen in Central Park, 
she was convinced she saw it several 
times every year. One fine day a 
prothonotary warbler actually did ap- 
pear in the Ramble, to remain a 
week. No words can describe her 





PARKS ARE BIRD CAPITALS 


haughty triumph or her ‘‘I-told-you- j 
so’ manner! Long after the bird : 
departed, however, she still saw it | 
every day and we wearied of being | 
asked to look at anything from 2, 
female tanager to a chat. She was: 
no more able to identify her warbler 
correctly after a week's acquale- | 
tance than before. 

The last twenty years have greatly | 
improved the status of the “clan” | 
in the eyes of the public. We were ' 
quite eccentric and barely. respecta- 
ble then, but now we are entirely | 
sane and normal. I can remember | 
the astonishment of people at seeing | 
us gaze steadily through a glass into | 
the treetops and the shamefaced | 
way in which most of us used to do 
it. But now bird-hunting is one of 
the recognized recreations in the 
park, it is perfectly understood, and 
people are more often sympathetic 
than merely tolerant. 

Birds, with their powers of song 
and their beauties of plumage, have 
as esthetic as well as an intellectual 
appeal that can enrich hours of 
pleasant exercise in the fresh air. 
Our city parks afford ample oppor- 
tunity to see and enjoy them. 





RICKSHAW IN JAPAN 

HE Japanese rickshaw coolie is 

a fast steed, and shows great 

endurance, being able to run for 
hours@without stopping, while pull- 
ing a heavy load. In Tokio a rac- 
ing kurumaya can keep up with a 
carriage and pair for a short dis- 
tance. 

When you ride up a steep hill in 
Japan, you call ‘‘Atoshi!"" and an 
extra coolie comes running behind 
to push. Sometimes a Japanese who 
wants to put on style will have a 
pushman behind his rickshaw, and 
an extra coolie pulling tandem 
fashion in front. Japan is sometimes 
called ‘‘The Land of the Human 
Horse.’’ 

The height of grandeur tn Japan, 
however, is to ride in a carriage and 
pair, with groom and coachman on 
the box-seat,‘and two other grooms 
standing up on a step behind. They 
wear dark-blue, mushroom-shaped 
hats, and blue coats with many 
capes. Up a steep hill, or when 
traffic is thick, the grooms jump off 
their perch and run in front of the 
carriage, calling..out ‘‘Hai! Hai!’’ 
to clear the way, their short capes 
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increase of life. It is true that a 
man works in order to live; but it 
seems he lives also at the same mo- 
ment that he works. It is possible 
to say that a European workman is 
a@ very inefficient working machine; 
but that is so because he is not a 
machine at all. 

He is a bricklayer not only that 
he may lay bricks but also that he 
may chat about politics, or about 
yesterday, drink beer and celebrate 
blue Monday, and, on the whole, live 
a full bricklayer’s life. I think he 
would scold severely the man who 
should try to prove to him that the 
highest purpose of a bricklayer is 
speed. 


Speed! Rush! That is the new 
evangel called upon us from across 
the ocean. If you desire to be rich, 
increase your speed and efficiency. 
Cease unnecessary talking and rest- 
ing and hurry up with your work. 
A man is not measured except by 
the index number of his efficiency. 
I do not know whether America is 
really living under the whip of this 
watchword, but this is the slogan 
which the- Americanized Europeans 
offer to us as a program of prog- 
ress and reconstruction in Europe. 


Speed and Quantity - 


The question is whether speed and 
quantity can really be taken as a 
measure of activity. There are 
things—and they can be found in 
abundance up to the present days 
in this old Europe—that are difficult 


. to measure by units of labor. We 


cannot measure the thoughts of a 
philosopher by asking how many of 
them are produced in an hour. Art 
does not count the time necessary 
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for making a statue or writing a 
poem. On the contrary, man had to 
hurry very little when such things 
were produced. 


Europe was in very little haste 
when she made her cathedrals and 
her philosophic systems. A man 
who wants to think out something 
does not hurry, watch in hand. He 
resembles more a man who is idle 
and wasting his time. I am afraid 
that your William: James appeared 
to his surroundings somewhat of a 
procrastinator. FI would wager that 
your Walt Whitman, while still 
alive, enjoyed the reputation of an 
idler, a loafer, when he was rambling 
about Brooklyn with his fluttering 
mane, 

In old Europe we are astonished 
to note how little hurried .those 
People were who left behind them 
great vestiges. Men who made revo- 
lutions did not have their time meas- 
ured out. Some of the greatest 
activities of the human mind devel- 
oped under unheard-of squandering 
of time. Europe wasted her time for 
many thousands of years; this is the 
source of her inexhaustibility and 
fertility. 


I heard of a prominent American 
who had much to do in Europe. In 
trains lie dictated letters to his sec- 
retary; in automobiles he held his 
conferences; his councils took place 
at dinner. We primitive Europeans 
usually eat at dinner, just as we 
listen during the playing of music; 
probably we waste our time in both 
instances, but certainly we do not 
waste our life. 

We might speak of the broad- 
minded laziness that has enriched 
Europe with some of her highest 
values. A certain laziness is needed 
for the full appreciation of life. The 
man who is in much of a hurry 
certainly arrives at his goal, but 
only at the price of missing the 
thousands of things that he passes 
on his way. 

The second watchword which the 
New America exports to poor Europe 
is the great word ‘‘Success."’ Start 
as a lift boy and become a steel or a 
cotton king! Think every day of 
how you can advance! Success is 
the aim and thought of life! It is 
really astounding how this watch- 
word begins to demoralize Europe. 

This old continent has a certain 
heroic tradition; here people have 
been living and dying for faith or for 

truth or for other somewhat 
irrational things, but never for suc- 
cess. The gods and the heroes are 
not folk who want ‘‘to get on.” 
There are certain deeds and tasks 
to which success must be sacrificed 
beforehand. 





WE ALARM AND AMUSE M. KAREL CAPEK 


It is one of the fortunes of Europe 
that Shakespeare did not meet with 
success and become a famous dock 
owner for instance; or that Beet- 
hoven was not a success and so 
did not develop into a manufacturer 
of cotton cloth. Balzac attempted 
in ‘vain to become a rich man; the 
world can be called lucky that he 


} did not succeed and did not get out 


of debt. 

Foolish Europe found time to in- 
terest herself in thousands of things 
ether than successes, and these 
things have survived, while all the 
successes, no matter how many there 
were in history, went to the devil. 
How many things would have been 
left undone if those who did them 
had been thinking of success! 


The Question of Success 


If we should judge people accord- 
ing to their success, it would be 
shown that ninety out of a hundred 
have met rather with hard luck in 
life than with and ly 
one in a thousand would dare to say 
that he really had been successful in 
life. European morale, which has ex- 
perienced this fact since the days of 
King Croesus, has assured us since 
time immemorial of different values 
of life than those of success. If I 
am not mistaken, it talks here and 
there of the futility of all success, 
inspiring us to look for values higher 
and more permanent. 

The third watchword that menaces 
us is ‘‘Quantity.’’ People from Amer- 
ica bring to us a strange and fan- 
tastic belief that only the biggest is 
big enough. If a hotel is to be built, 
it must be the Biggest Hotel in the 
World. If something is to be worth 
seeing it must be the biggest of its 
kind. The Creator of the world, it 
seems, was not infected with this 
passion for bigness, for He did not 
create this earth as the biggest of 
all the celestial bodies. 

The Creator of Europe made her 
small; moreover, He divided her into 
smaller parts, so that our hearts 
might rejoice not in bigness but in 
diversity. America corrupts us with 
her predilection for huge dimensions. 
Europe will lose herself as soon as 
she makes this fanaticism of dimen- 
sion her own. Her measure is not 
quantity but quality. She is a beau- 
tiful Venus, not a Statue of Liberty. 

But enough. I could still mention 
a dozen ideals which we European 
natives call American ideals — the 
twelfth of which would bear the 
name of ‘‘Dollar."’. This would open 
another chapter, and the space given 
to me is exhausted. I finish, there- 
fore, with that with which people 
more far-sighted and more political 
than I would begin. 
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department of the Government. He 
is a General of infantry and leads 
his troops in the annual war games. 
He is also a graduate of the naval 
war college. The -f der of his dy- 
nasty won the throne because of his 
military ability. At the beginning of 
the last century the Swedish royal 
family was about to become extinct 
and the Riksdag sought a new heir 
to the throne. The Swedes had been 
badly defeated by Russia, and most 
of all they desired a fighting king. 
In France was Marshal Jean Bap- 
tiste Bernadotte who, like Napoleon, 
had risen from the ranks. The Cor- 
sican, then Emperor, having given 
him a baton, was exceedingly jeal- 
ous of his military genius. 

The Swedish Parliament offered the 
succession to Bernadotte and he ac- 
cepted it, moving to Sweden and be- 
coming King in 1818. Strange to re- 
late, Sweden has never had another 
war. Whether or not that fact has 
anything to do with it, the family of 
Bernadotte, of all the dynasties 
created during the Napoleonic era, is 
the only one still occupying a 
throne. 

Gustavus Adolphus has been mar- 
ried twice.- His first wife was Prin- 

















cess Margaret of Connaught. She 


SWEDISH PRINCE OUR GUEST 


died in 1920, leaving him five chil- 
dren, four boys and a girl. In 1923 
he married Lady Louise Mountbatten, 
who is accompanying him to this 
country. From here they go to the 
Orient, where the Crown Prince will 
join one of his expeditions and search 
among the ruins of prehistoric China. 

Still, despite his many other in- 
terests, he takes his future kingly 
job seriously. At one of those little 
parties that follow tennis tourna- 
ments on the Riviera, an ex-King 
passed in the offing, and, judging by 
his company and high spirits, he was 
having a better time of it than he 
had ever enjoyed as a monarch. A 
Frenchman turned to his neighbor 
and exclaimed: 

““There goes one of the most use- 
less appendages of civilization. 
Kings. Bah! They're no good at 
all! Is it not so?’’ 

“It all depends on one’s point of 
view,"’ replied the other. “You see, 
: 

“But a King is no good at all. Is 
it not so?’’ 

“Under the circumstances I can 
hardly agree. They may not be so 
good in France, but, then, there can 
be good Kings. Yet I may be prej- 
udiced, for I have spent forty-three 
years of my life preparing to be King 





of Sweden."’ 
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LOVED and HONORED 


And Fittingly Remembered 


HIS will be the verdict of future genera- 

tions upon those who rest in Cypress 

Hilis Ailecs: the first great co-operative 

ausoleum in New York. 

Great nations honor their favorite people by in- 
terment in national mausoleums. Westminster 
Abbey in London and the Cathedral of Notre 
Dame in Paris are known to all. Wealthy and 
prominent families for: many years have been in 
the habit of erecting small private mausoleums 
to remember fittingly their loved and honored 
ones who have passed on. 


The family of moderate means may now pos- 
sess at a cost of no more than first class ground 
burial, the beauty and reverence of private 
mausoleums. At Cypress Hills Abbey, the first 
cost is the last ‘ak tae are nO monuments to 
buy, no grass to cut, no shrubs to care for. 
There is a large endowment fund to provide 
permanent care. 


Cypress Hills Abbey, heated, ventilated and 
constantly guarded by vigilant attendants, will 
contain individual snow- white vaults, grouped 
in family memorial sections and family memorial 
rooms. 


. There is an universal desire on the part of the 


living to be laid to rest above the ground. There 
is universal solace in the thought that perhaps 
unspoken: wishes of loved ones are being care- 
fully observed. And the inevitable time comes 
when peace of mind results from a little present 
forethought. 

Space in Cypress Hills Abbey is being rapidly 
subscribed-Every day, more and more inquiries 
are received, more and more thoughtful fami- 
lies are reserving space, more and more 
of those, meticulously considerate of their loved 
ones, are making sure that their names will 
be remembered in one, two or more centuries 
to come. 








Construction on the Abbey is now = 
well under way. The grounds have 3 

been leveled in preparation and 
workmen are now busy on the 
foundation of this-the finest Com- 





munity Mausoleum in the country. ~a\: 
The Receiving Tomb, for tempor- wr 
ary use while the Abbey is under i : rm 


construction, is now ready. 
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For those interested inquirers who 
would like to know more about his- 
toric mausoleums, past and present, 
we have prepared an interesting and 
handsomély illustrated little bro- 
chure “Fatnous Mausoleums of His- 
tory”. A copy will be gladly sent you 
without cost if you will fill out and 
mail the coupon below. 
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Snowy-white Vaults 
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A succession of imposing corridors 
of lofty height and superb architec- 
ture. A cathedral-like building 
wherein the memories of the fam- 
ilies of our time and day will be 
preserved to a distant posterity. 























In this large and beautiful 
chapel, with its stained 
glass windows and its church 
pipe organ will be held the 
services of all creeds, for 


Cypress Hills Abbey is non- | 


sectarian. 
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CYPRESS HILLS ABBEY 


New York's Most Beautiful Mausoleum, located in Cypress Hills Cemetery, Brooklyn 
Offices: 7 DeKalb Avenue (Albee Building), Brooklyn, N. Y. 
New York Mausoleum Association, Inc., 
: 7 DeKalb Avenue, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


I should like to know something-about historic mausoleums. Please.send me “Famous Mausoleums.of History”. 
also plans, prices and descriptions of Cypress Hills Abbey. This places me under no obligation whatever. 
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